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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  His  Excellency,  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  provisions  of  the  General  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  biennium  1948-1950. 

Respectfully, 


y^^ 


-C.'C'4-i^^ 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


L.  Y.  Ballentine 

Commissioner  of  Agricidtiire 


A.  Hugh  Harris 

Assistant  Comynissioner  of  Agriculture 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 


L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Commissiorier 
Ex-Officio  Chairman 

W.  B.  Austin Jefferson 

Glenn  G.  Gilmorei Julian 

HoYLE  C.  Griffin Monroe 

Claude  T.  Hall Roxboro 

O.  J.  Holler- Union  Mills 

J.  Muse  McCotter-^ New  Bern 

Miss  Ethel  Parker Gatesville 

J.  H.  Poole West  End 

A.  B.  Slagle Franklin 

J.  E.  WiNSLOW^ Greenville 


'Appointed  by  the  Governor  to  replace  T.  Holt  Haywood,  Winston-Salem,  whose  term  ex- 
pired in  May,  1949. 

-Appointed  by  the  Governor  to  replace  David  Townsend,  Rowland,  whose  term  expired  in 
May,   1949. 

■'Appointed  by  the  Governor  to  replace  Dr.  R.  E.  Earp,  Selma,  whose  term  expired  in 
May,  1949. 

■'Appointed  by  the  Governor  to  replace  W.  I.  Bissette,  Grifton,  whose  term  expired  in 
May,  1949. 
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PERSONNEL 

OF  THE 

STATE   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

JUNE  30,  1950 

L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Commissioner 

Administration 

A.   Hugh   Harris Assistant   Com^missioner 

Doris  Ward  Batchelor Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Bettie  Hatch  Carrigg Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Norma   Stanley  Wetmore Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Division  of  Accounts 

A.  R.  PowLEDGE Chief  Auditor 

Mrs.  Katherine  P.  Robinson Principal  Accounting  Clerk 

B.  Jerrie  Wheless Senior  Accounting  Clerk 

Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Hay Junior  Accounting  Clerk 

Nina  Barnes  Mustian Senior  General  Clerk 

Mrs.  Lee  Mae  J.  Pearce Senior  General  Clerk 

Publicity  and  Publications 

Blackburn  W.  Johnson Senior  Publicity  Specialist 

Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta Senior  Steyiographer  Clerk 

Joseph  A.  Hunter Janitor-Messenger 

Bettye  Tucker  Rogers Janitor-Messenger 

Inspection 

E.  H.  Cooper Junior  Auditor 

Christopher  Harry  Venters Chief  Fertilizer  Inspector 

J.  W.  WooDSlDE Associate  Botanist 

Lindsey   Ennis Senior  Seed  and  Feed  Inspector 

C.  Grant Senior  Seed  and  Feed  Inspector 

Harvey  C.  McPhail Senior  Seed  and  Feed  Inspector 

Kenneth   M.    Mintz Senior  Seed  and  Feed  Inspector 

Milton   Etheridge   Pearce Senior  Seed  and  Feed  Inspector 

Joe  Newton  Tate,  Jr Senior  Seed  and  Feed  Inspector 

Markets 

John  A.  Winfield Director 

Gilbert    Clark    Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

J.  B.  CoTNER,  Ph.D Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Jay  p.  Davis,  Jr Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Paul  Litton  Fletcher Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Joe  B.  Gourlay Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

T.   L.   Gwyn Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Wendell    P.    Hedrick Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Fred  P.  Johnson Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Hugh    B.    Martin Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Hugh    Walter   McPhaul Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Candler  Clifford  Miller Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

H.   D.   QuESSENBERRY Principal  Marketing  Specialist 
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B.  S.    Rich Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Carson  W.  Sheffield Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

J.    V.    Whitaker Principal  Marketing  Specialist 

Robert   S.   Curtis Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

Vernon  W.  Hill Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

Julius  Poe  Jenrette Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

George  Edward  Jones Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

Ralph    Bogan    Kelly Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

Ethel  York  Kiker Seyiior  Marketing  Specialist 

HoBART  W.  Myrick Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

Carl  H.  Tower Senior  Marketing  Specialist 

John   Holman    Cyrus Associate  Marketing  Specialist 

Ollie    William    Faison Associate  Marketing  Specialist 

A.   B.   Webber Associate  Marketing  Specialist 

Almond  Claybron  Williams Junior  Publicity  Specialist 

Mrs.  Louise  T.  Dunn Senior  General  Clerk 

Margie    Geraldine   Bailey Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Ruby   Grey   Massenburg Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Doyle  Powers Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Marjorie   Lee   Sexton Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Joyce   W.   Williams Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Mitchell Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Susie  Olene   Pleasants Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.   Dorothy  Y.   Reaves Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Anne   B.    Stoddart Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Marjorie  D.  Moore Junior  Accounting  Clerk 

Alice  Gwendolyn   Dalton Typist-Clerk 

Credit  Union 

D.    R.    Graham Supervisor 

A.   S.  Bynum Junior  Auditor 

George  W.  Swicegood Junior  Auditor 

Mrs.  Myrtice  B.  Wilder Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Dairy 

C.  W.  Pegram Director 

W.  L.  McLeod Associate  Dairy  Specialist 

Francis    Patterson Associate  Dairy  Specialist 

Edward  P.  Valaer Associate  Dairy  Specialist 

Giles  M.   Williams Associate  Dairy  Specialist 

Paul  R.  Jordan,  Jr Senior  Laboratory  Technician 

Mary   M.   Weathers Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Delma  B.   Hall Laboratory  Aid 

Entomology 

C.  H.  Brannon Director 

James    Floyd    Greene Senior  Entomologist 

J.    A.    Harris Senior  Entomologist 

D.  L.  Wray,  Ph.D Senior  Entomologist 

Mrs.  Pauline  P.  Newsom Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

John  Boyce  Riley Japanese  Beetle  Control 

Seed  Laboratory 

Willard   Holden    Darst Senior  Botanist 

Susie  D.  Allen Senior  Seed  Analyst 

Magdalene  G.  Brum  mitt Senior  Seed  Analyst 

Stella  W.   Etheredge Senior  Seed  Analyst 

Mary  Allen  Nicholson Senior  Seed  Analyst 
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Mrs.   Mildred  W.   Thomas Senior  Seed  Analyst 

Nancy  Marie  Burke Junior  Seed  Analyst 

LuLA   Purvis   Gray Junior  Seed  Analyst 

Mrs.  Jeanne  R.  Douglass Junior  Stenogra-pher  Clerk 

Analytical 

E.  W.  Constable,  Ph.D Chief  Chemist 

Z.    B.    Bradford Principal  Chemist 

L.  M.  Nixon Principal  Chemist 

H.   F.  Pickering Principal  Chemist 

J.   S.   PiTTARD Principal  Chemist 

L.    B.   Rhodes Principal  Chemist 

David   E.   Buffaloe Senior  Chemist 

John  J.  Filicky Senior  Chemist 

H.    D.    Matheson Senior  Chemist 

W.   P.   Matthev^^s Senior  Chemist 

Henry    W.    Barnes,   Jr Associate  Chemist 

Burney   a.    Britt Associate  Chemist 

Mrs.  Margaret  Barefield  Carter Junior  Chemist 

Eugene  T.   Hord,  Jr Junior  Chemist 

Delwin   Phelps   Johnson Junior  Chemist 

Roy  M.   Purser,  Jr Junior  Chemist 

John    Lee   Ray Junior  Chemist 

Robert  T.  Teague,  Jr Junior  Chemist 

Ernest  L.  Long Junior  Chemist 

L.  V.  Amburgey Senior  Microscopist 

Charles  H.   Godv^^in,  Jr Senior  Food  hispector 

Fred   P.   Nooe Senior  Food  Inspector 

K.  W.  Ballentine Senior  Food  Inspector 

Clyde  William   Roberts Senior  Food  &  Drug  Inspector 

Mrs.  Heber  B.  Hatch Principal  General  Clerk 

Velva    E.    Hudson Principal  General  Clerk 

Hazel   Willis Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Mary  Eason  Weathers Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Evelyn   A.  Freeman Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Moses   W.   Lord Laboratory  Assistant 

Frank   Henry   Alston Laboratory  Aid 

James  Allen  Chapma^n Laboratory  Aid 

Samuel    H.    Hinton Laboratory  Aid 

William    Sylver,   Jr Laboratory  Aid 

Crop  Statistics 

John  T.  Richardson Director  Farm  Crop  Census 

Olaf  Wakefield Senior  Statistician 

William   C.  Hinson,  Jr Junior  Statistician 

James   F.   Lankford Juyiior  Statistician 

Donald  B.  Jones Junior  Statistician 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  Chandler Senior  Statistical  Clerk 

Mrs.  Sarah  Fenner  Drake. Senior  Statistical  Clerk 

Espy  S.  Fow^ler Senior  Statistical  Clerk 

Ethel  L  Gardner Senior  Statistical  Clerk 

Helen  E.  Kornegay Senior  Statistical  Clerk 

Mrs.  Gladys  R.  Schell Senior  Statistical  Clerk 

Louise   G.   Belvin Junior  Statistical  Clerk 

Alma    H.    Muse Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mary   Southall   Allen Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.   Margaret   S.   Pinkham Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

George  Truett  Denton Senior  General  Clerk 

Raymond  R.  Alford,  Jr Multilith  Operator 

Pearl  K.  Jo\  ner Multilith  Operator 

Francis  M.  Nine,  Jr Multilith  Operator 
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Soil  Testing 

Werner  L.  Nelson,   Ph.D Director 

Adolph  Mehlich,  Ph.D Assistant  Director 

Charles  D.   Welch Senior  Agronomist 

Barbara   Jean    Erlandson Junior  Chemist 

Maxine    Bissette Junior  Chemist 

Mary  Elizabeth  Graybeal Junior  Chemist 

Muriel  Marie  Moore Junior  Chemist 

Mrs.  Valyne  F.  Starling Junior  Chemist 

Mrs.   Martha  B.   Capps Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mildred   Kiff   Lowe Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Agnes   Marie   Rabil Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.   Margaret  H.  Rodgers Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Margaret  Ernestelle  Stancil Typist  Clerk 

Arthur  Giles Laboratory  Assistant 

Johnson    Honeyblue Laboratory  Aid 

Veterinary 

Hal  Judd  Rollins,  D.V.M Director 

W.   R.  Baynes,  D.V.M Principal  Veterinarian 

Joseph   D.   Wolf,   D.V.M Principal  V eterinarian 

L.  M.  Greene,  D.V.M Principal  Veterinarian 

R.   Russell   Jeter,   D.V.M .Senior  Veterinarian 

Thomas  Frederick  Zweigart,  Jr.,  D.V.M Junior  Veterinarian 

G.    L    Bullock Associate  Poultry  Specialist 

G.   W.    IVEY Associate  Poultry  Specialist 

W.   W.   Keever Associate  Poultry  Specialist 

L.  J.  FOURIE Seiiior  Poultry  Specialist 

George  D.   Fuller Livestock  Market  Supervisor 

Henry   Bright   Collins Livestock  Market  Supervisor 

William   A.   Andrew Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Julius  B.   Cashion Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Jesse   J.    Causby Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Kenneth   G.   Church Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

W.  J.   Elkins Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Fred  D.  Long Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Peter    S.    Penland Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

John    Roger    Shivar Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Thomas   L.   Wellborn Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

N.  P.  McDuffie Senior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Phil  R.   Sandidge Junior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

James   Howard   Walker Junior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Auburn  L.  Wright Junior  Hatchery  &  Flock  Inspector 

Josephine   Anne   Allen Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Grace  R.  John Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Billie  Marie  W.  Cyrus Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Susan  L.  Burroughs Laboratory  Assistant 

Frank  S.  Hall Janitor  Clerk 

Frank   Howard,  Jr Laboratory  Aid 

James  U.  Richardson Laboratory  Aid 

Test  Farms  '''\: 

Cecil  D.  Thomas Director 

Mrs.  Barbara  Matthews  Cooper Junior  Accounting  Clerk 

J.  L.  Rea,  Jr Superintendent,  Tidewater  Test  Farm,  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Herbert  W.  Allen Senior  Farm  Foreman 

Elwood  Arlington  Allen Senior  Herdsman 

Fenner  Bryan  Harris Senior  Herdsman 

Mrs.  Lillian  Ausbon  Bishop Typist-Clerk 
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J.  M.  Carr Superintendent,  Tobacco  Test  Farm,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Clifton    Blackwell Seyiior  Farm  Foreman 

Chester  Kearney Feed  &  Farm  Laborer 

Elizabeth   Floyd Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Mary  Powell  Clark Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

R.    E.    CuRRiN,   Jr Superintendent,  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm, 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Allsbrook Assistant  Superintendent 

Paul   C.   Bass Senior  Herdsman 

Margaret  W.  Allsbrook Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Howard  Russell  Clapp Superintendent,  Mountain  Test  Farm, 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 

W.  M.  Whisenhunt Senior  Farm  Foreman 

R.  L.  York Senior  Dairyman 

Eugene  C.   Couch Junior  Poultryynan 

Bernice  Helen  Harrell Junior  Stenographer  Clerk 

James    Allen    Graham Superintendent,  Upper  Mountain  Test  Farm, 

Laurel  Springs,  N.  C. 

Gordon   W.   Sheets Senior  Farm  Foreman, 

Dan  Lafayette  Taylor Juyiior  Herdsman 

Charles   T.    Bearing Super intendeyit.  Coastal  Plaiyi  Test  Farm, 

Willard,  N.  C. 

J.  Gordon  Blake Senior  Farm  Foreman 

C.   O.    Bollinger Seyiior  Poultryynan 

Earl  M.  Wells Seyiior  Herdsman 

B.  L.   Williams Seyiior  Steyiographer  Clerk 

J.  W.  Hendricks.  . .  .Superinteyident,  Piedynont  Test  Farm,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Vester   Noah   B aird Senior  Farm  Foremayi 

Rose  E.  Bradford Senior  Steyiographer  Clerk 

Weights  &  Measures 

C.  D.  Baucom Superinteyident 

John    L    Moore Supervisiyig  Inspector 

Henry    H.    Case Seyiior  Inspector 

George  Andrew  Church Seyiior  Inspector 

J.  T.  Jackson Senior  Inspector 

Elton  Phillips Senior  Inspector 

Dalton  Benjamin  Rhue Seyiior  Inspector 

Roy  Preston  Woodall Seyiior  Inspector 

William   C.   Woodell Seyiior  Inspector 

S.  M.  WoOLFOLK Senior  hispector 

Claude  J.    Cowan Junior  Inspector 

Doris  Amelia  Banks Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Irene  White  Meekins Senior  Steyiographer  Clerk 

T.  Wavely   Lucas Truck  Driver 

James   E.   Williams Truck  Driver 

State  Museum 

H.  T.   Davis Chief  Curator 

F.  B.  Meacham Senior  Curator 

Julian   W.  Johnson Junior  Curator 

Mary  Knight Principal  General  Clerk 

Mrs.  Clare  Scott  Johnson Receptioyiist  &  Atteyidant 

Owen  Woods Janitor 

LuDiE  Virginia  Ashe Maid 

Hog  Cholera  Work 

Charles  R.  Border,  D.V.M Seyiior  Veterinariayi 

George  O.  McKee,  Jr.,  D.V.M Junior  Veterinariayi 
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Custodial 

Worth  Jefferies Junior  Mail  Clerk 

Robert    Harris Janitor-Messenger 

Theodore   R.   Birdsall Janitor-Messenger 

Drug  Control  Work 
Mrs.    Izora    Nicholson    McClure Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

State  Warehouse  System 

A.  B.  Fairley Superintendent 

Joe  E.  Trowbridge Chief  Cotton  Classer 

Alexander   W.    Outterbridge Senior  Warehouse  Exami7ier 

Hazel  K.  Cobb Senior  General  Clerk 

Mrs.   Gertrude  T.   Hogarth Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Hallie  K.  Morrow Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspection 

H.    L.    Shankle Principal  Chemist 

Hugh  F.  Hayes Associate  Chemist 

William   C.  Orth Associate  Chemist 

Jennings   V.   Womble Associate  Chemist 

J.  T.  Shaw Associate  Chemist 

WiLLijj  M  LaFayette  Thigpen Associate  Cheynist 

Robert   L.   Burgess Junior  Chemist 

William   Lynch   Carpenter Junior  Chemist 

Joseph  Della  Hartsoe Junior  Chemist 

Earl  Warren  Hesse Jimior  Chemist 

William   R.  Martin,  Jr Jimior  Chemist 

Joseph  M.  Johnson Junior  Chemist 

Thomas   G.   Trogdon Junior  Chemist 

Parley  B.  Rasmussen,  Jr Junior  Cheynist 

T.    W.    Anderson Senior  Inspector 

Milton  Barefoot Senior  Inspector 

Malver  L.  Boyette Senior  Inspector 

Luther  J.  Britt Seriior  Inspector 

John    A.    Bynum Senior  Inspector 

Otto    Duncan Senior  Inspector 

Odell  A.  Evans Senior  Inspector 

Gilbert  Mitchell  Farrior Senior  Inspector 

J.  A.  Galloway Senior  Inspector 

Love    Gudger Se^iior  Inspector 

H.  H.  Hatcher Senior  Inspector 

William   B.   Phillips Senior  Inspector 

Henry  H.   Hines Senior  Inspector 

I.  L.  Blaylock Junior  Inspector 

George   Robert   Boone Junior  Inspector 

Joseph    Denton Junior  Inspector 

William   F.   Gaskins,  Jr Junior  Inspector 

Ira  G.  Holloway Junior  Inspector 

Herman   L.  Jones Junior  Inspector 

Roy    a.    McKeithan Junior  Inspector 

Francis  W.   Oakes Junior  Inspector 

W.  T.   O'Briant Junior  Inspector 

Douglas  M.  Pait Junior  Inspector 

James   R.    Rivers Junior  Inspector 

Ray   D.    Sigmon Jimior  Inspector 

Milton   G.   Yarbohough Junior  Inspector 

Ralph   H.  Justice Junior  Inspector 
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Francis  O.  Arthur Tax  Auiitor 

Lelon  C.  Alexander Tax  Auditor 

B.  Wade  Isaacs Tax  Auditor 

William    A.    Ivey Tax  Auditor 

Eric  A.  Latta Tax  Auditor 

Phillip  B.  Magruder,  Jr Tax  Auditor 

Clifton   G.   Moore Tax  Auditor 

John   A.   Moore Tax  Auditor 

ROTCHER  H.  Watkins,  Jr Tax  Auditor 

Hubert  A.  Perry Senior  Laboratory  Technician 

Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Marshall Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Geraldine  E.  Hall Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Powell Senior  Stenographer  Clerk 

Elliott  Harrison Janitor-Truck  Driver 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  L.  Y.  Ballentine 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

The  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  North  CaroHna  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  reviewed  against  the  background 
of  the  State's  agricultural  progress  in  this  report  for  the  bien- 
nium  which  ended  June  30,  1950. 

It  is  a  story  of  growth  and  development  in  the  face  of  difficult 
readjustments  for  farmers  which  developed  as  the  inevitable 
aftermath  of  World  War  II.  The  transition,  delayed  for  several 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  has  manifested  itself  in  various 
ways. 

It  has  necessitated  acreage  reductions  in  a  number  of  crops 
and  this  has  posed  a  problem  in  "displaced"  land.    The  change   ' 
also  has  intensified  competition  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
better  marketing  practices  and  facilities. 

And,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  post-war  conditions 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  importance  of  effi-  ' 
cient  production  methods.  Farmers,  caught  between  declining 
prices  and  continued  high  costs  for  labor  and  supplies,  must  pro- 
duce efficiently  to  stay  in  business.  This  lesson  was  emphasized 
in  1949,  when  North  Carolina  farmers  experienced  a  10  percent 
drop  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings — the  first  such  de- 
cline since  1940.  Their  loss  in  net  incomes  was  even  greater. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  difficulties,  our  farmers  have  con- 
tinued to  make  outstanding  progress.  They  have  steadily  in- 
creased their  yields  per  acre  of  corn,  tobacco,  peanuts  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  1949  crop,  of  cotton.  They  are  using  im- 
proved seed  varieties  and  more  corn  hybrids  than  ever  before. 
They  have  turned  more  and  more  to  mechanized  equipment  and 
have  reduced  the  number  of  man-hours  of  labor  required  for 
producing  various  crops. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Tar  Heel  farmers  are  adopting  soil- 
conserving  practices  and  many  are  solving  the  problem  of  "dis- 
placed" acres  by  sowing  idle  land  in  improved  pastures.    Al- 
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though  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  breeding  animals,  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  building  up  our  livestock  in- 
dustry, and  the  growth  of  the  State's  poultry  industry  has  been 
little  short  of  phenomenal. 

Now,  with  war  clouds  gathering  over  Asia  and  possibly  the 
world,  North  Carolina  farms  are  in  good  shape  and  our  farmers 
are  prepared  to  do  their  full  share  in  meeting  the  nation's  re- 
quirements for  defense. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  changing  conditions  of  recent  years 
has  been  a  steadily  mounting  demand  on  the  services  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  Each  of  the  Department's 
Divisions — 17  in  all — has  experienced  increasingly  heavy  work 
loads. 

This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  Soil  Test- 
ing Division,  which  handled  twice  as  many  soil  samples  during 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended  as  it  did  in  1947-48.  The  work  load 
also  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  Seed  Laboratory,  the 
Veterinary  and  Analytical  Divisions  and  other  branches  of  the 
Department. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Division,  besides  experiencing  a 
general  upswing  in  its  customary  activities,  has  had  two  new 
responsibilities  placed  upon  it — inspection  of  gasoline  and  oil. 
formerly  handled  by  the  Revenue  Department,  and  supervision 
of  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  hitherto  under  the  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

The  work  of  the  Markets  Division  has  been  expanded  to  pro- 
mote new  outlets  for  North  Carolina  products  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  better  storage  and  processing  facilities.  The 
results  achieved  have  well  justified  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  activities  of  this  agency.  Readers  of  this  report 
are  urged  to  turn  to  the  Markets  Division  chapter  for  an  illumi- 
nating account  of  progress  in  this  important  phase  of  modern 
agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  affecting  the  De- 
partment during  the  past  biennium  was  the  action  of  the  1949 
General  Assembly  in  establishing  a  new  pattern  of  financing  for 
this  branch  of  the  State  government.  In  doing  so  the  legislature 
wisely  recognized  two  important  points:  (1)  That  much  of  the 
Department's  work  is  non-agricultural;  and  (2)  that  farmers 
should  not  be  expected  to  provide  the  funds  for  maintaining  this 
Department  any  more  than  labor  should  be  expected  to  provide 
the  revenue  to  operate  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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The  new  pattern  of  financing  merely  placed  this  Department 
on  the  same  basis  as  most  other  State  departments,  agencies  and 
institutions.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  General  Assembly  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  out 
of  the  General  Fund,  as  well  as  from  the  Agriculture  Fund, 
without  earmarking  such  appropriations  for  specific  non-agri- 
cultural purposes.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  Department's  operat- 
ing funds  had  come  from  its  own  revenues,  with  some  few  ap- 
propriations for  specific  activities  being  made  available  out  of 
the  General  Fund. 

This  action,  far-reaching  in  its  implications,  was  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  new  Commissioner. 
Also  gratifying  was  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  providing 
appropriations  for  expanding  and  remodeling  State  Fair  facili- 
ties and  for  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Agriculture  Build- 
ing to  replace  the  old  State  Museum  building.  The  new  annex 
will  provide  much-needed  space  for  offices  and  laboratories  as 
well  as  modern  quarters  for  the  State's  fine  natural  history  col- 
lection. Architects  and  engineers  are  now  completing  plans  for 
this  building  and  for  the  State  Fair  project. 

Although  the  Department's  work  load  has  increased  greatly, 
there  have  been  relatively  few  increases  in  personnel.  It  might 
be  added  that  there  also  have  been  few  changes  in  personnel. 
Thanks  to  salary  increases  authorized  by  the  1949  General 
Assembly,  the  morale  of  employees  has  been  good  and  it  has  be- 
come easier  to  fill  occasional  vacancies. 

When  the  present  Commissioner  assumed  office  on  January  6, 
1949,  he  persuaded  D,  S.  Coltrane,  who  had  served  as  Commis- 
sioner since  the  resignation  of  W.  Kerr  Scott  in  February,  1948, 
to  remain  with  the  Department  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  a 
position  he  had  filled  for  11  years  under  Commissioner  Scott. 
\  Mr.  Coltrane  continued  in  this  capacity  until  July  1,  1949, 
when  he  became  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget.  The  Commis- 
sioner then  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  A.  Hugh 
Harris,  an  experienced  farmer,  merchant  and  agronomist  of 
Pamlico  County. 

Other  appointments  to  key  positions  have  included : 

Dr.  W.  L.  Nelson  as  head  of  the  Soil  Testing  Division,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  J.  Fielding  Reed,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  American  Potash  Institute. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins  as  State  Veterinarian  succeeding  Dr.  L.  J. 
Faulhaber,  who  retired. 
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John  A.  Winfield  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Markets  succeed- 
ing Harry  T.  Westcott,  who  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment 
to  the  State  Utilities  Commission.  (Westcott  had  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Markets  Division  since  the  death  on  December  3, 
1948,  of  Randal  B.  Etheridge,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  this 
division  since  1929.) 

John  T.  Richardson  as  director  of  the  County  Farm  Census, 
a  new  position  created  by  the  1949  General  Assembly  when  it 
restored  this  enumeration  to  an  annual  basis. 

The  Commissioner  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  appreciation  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
their  faithful,  cooperative  service  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
State.  This  is  truly  a  working  board,  not  one  in  name  only,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  has  held  12  meetings  and  has  been 
in  session  14  days  during  the  1948-1950  biennium.  It  has  proved 
itself  both  willing  and  capable  of  shaping  the  policies  of  this 
Department,  and  the  Commissioner  is  happy  in  having  such  a 
wise  group  to  share  with  him  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 


^H||^M  ACCOUNTS 

*m                                  The  financial  report  of  the  Department 
i>  .^M'.:^.^  '/        '~       ^^d  the  various  divisions  is  as  follows: 

|^S|2i^^         DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

B^M'm^^^B  Statement  of  Disbursements 

A.   R.   POWLEDGE 

I.     Administration 

1949-50  1948-49 

Board  of  Commissioners    $     1,936.36  $     3,122.73 

Salary— Commissioner     7,500.00  6,975.00 

Salaries  and  Wages    13,942.61  9,981.13 

Supplies  and   Materials    250.00  365.95 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Express       1,242.65  994.12 

Travel    Expense    1,819.70  1,967.78 

Printing  and  Binding   564.75  2,296.65 

Repairs  and   Alterations    49.25 

General   Expense    246.58  294.44 

Equipment    485.23  282.83 

Legislative  Representative  in 

Washington,  D.   C 499.92  499.92 

Insurance  and  Bonding    304.87  585.94 

Attorney    Fees    50.00  150.00 


Total    $  28,842.67  $  27,565.74 

Accounting  Office 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  15,469.55  $  12,714.41 

Supplies  and  Materials 248.96  420.38 

Printing  and  Binding 206.14  112.98 

Repairs  and  Alterations 168.16  188.70 

Equipment     1,733.30  217.46 


Total $  17,826.11  $  13,653.93 

Publicity  and  Publications 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  11,376.00  $  10,898.30 

Supplies  and   Materials    414.69  393.49 

Postage  Permit  "Agricultural  Review" 1,132.00  1,140.00 

Travel    Expense    42.70  12.05 

Printing  "Agricultural   Review"    11,649.98  13,725.30 

Repairs  and  Alterations 91.13  29.50 

Equipment   46.26  167.76 


Total    $  24,752.76         $  26,366.40 

Total  Administration    $  71,421.54        $  67,586.07 
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II.     Inspection 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  28,251.43         $  23,469.62 

Salaries  and  Wages— Extra   13,017.26  12,100.55 

Supplies  and   Materials    580.62  696.12 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,   Express    2,164.66  2,137.51 

Travel    Expense    28,264.17  22,295.70 


Total    $  72,278.14         $  60,699.50 


III.    Markets 

Salaries  and   Wages    $152,381.63         $118,295.69 

Salaries  and  Wages— Extra   3,803.72  4,885.14 

Supplies  and  Materials 1,857.22  1,607.84 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    5,307.15  4,599.87 

Travel    Expense    37,853.79  29,048.54 

Printing  and  Binding   450.57  142.58 

Repairs   and  Alterations    210.82  274.42 

Markets  News  Letter   1,993.51 

Subscriptions 179.50  133.70 

General   Expense    81.15  220.41 

Equipment    2,564.31  2,047.08 

Reimbursement  USDA   900.00  2,840.40 

Purchase  of  Automobile  Equipment 1,194.00 


Total    $206,783.86         $166,089.18 

Transferred  from  RMA  Fund   27,252.77 

Transferred  from  General  Fund   25,000.00 


$179,531.09  $141,089.18 

IV.     Credit  Union 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  13,896.00  $  12,597.00 

Supplies  and   Materials    48.40  71.95 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    183.27  121.40 

Travel    Expense    4,379.74  4,308.42 

Printing  and  Binding   

Equipment   23.52 

Transferred  to  General  Fund 2,500.00 


Total    $  18,530.93         $  19,598.77 


V.     Dairy 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  35,654.11         $  35,558.94 

Supplies  and  Materials 1,464.57  1,191.74 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    760.64  409.33 

Travel   Expense    10,695.34  8,600.41 

Printing  and  Binding 287.77  238.21 

Repairs  and  Alterations 45.60  35.00 

General    Expense    65.86  65.16 

Equipment    145.48  118.45 


Total    $  49,119.37         $  46,217.24 

Transferred  from  General  Fund 15,000.00 

$  31,217.24 
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VI.     Entomology 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  22,775.40  $  17,944.87 

Supplies  and  Materials 173.94  224.98 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    261.98  252.20 

Travel    Expense    5,469.81  4,210.95 

Printing  and  Binding   313.38  292.80 

Subscriptions  and  Dues    123.88  129.34 

Equipment    20.57  250.00 


Total    $  29,138.96  $  23,305.14 

VII.  Seed  Laboratory 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  25,050.00  $  23,924.14 

Salaries  and  Wages— Extra .  5,220.63  2,971.21 

Supplies  and   Materials    1,049.09  580.44 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    802.34  677.29 

Travel   Expense    622.01  649.31 

Printing  and  Binding 780.89  894.86 

Repairs  and  Alterations 143.15  205.45 

Equipment   497.36  2,322.04 


Total    $  34,165.47         $  32,224.74 

VIII.     Analytical 

Salaries  and  Wages    $115,224.61         $106,605.09 

Supplies  and   Materials    6,105.04  6,546.12 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,   Express    1,236.31  1,005.70 

Travel    Expense    7,840.70  8,796.50 

Printing  and  Binding   7,041.99  9,525.04 

Repairs  and  Alterations 322.62  184.53 

Laundry    15.56  .77 

Equipment    752.21  112.89 

General    Expense    366.23  256.06 

Renovation  of  Laboratory   2,439.04  3,737.95 

New   Equipment — Vitamin    Laboratory    ....  508.60  8,418.93 

Insecticide   Laboratory    2,439.86 


Total    $144,292.77         $145,189.58 

Transferred  fi-om  General  Fund   24,000.00 


$121,189.58 


IX.     Crop  Statistics 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  42,574.39         $  35,599.65 

Salaries  and  Wages— Extra    14,771.23  2,870.70 

Supplies  and  Materials 8,048.00  2,578.34 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Exnress    496.75  227.79 

Travel    Expense    3,614.75  1,389.98 

Printing  and  Binding   1,623.39  740.67 

Repairs  and  Alterations 558.98  476.90 

Subscriptions  and  Dues    24.50  36.50 

Equipment    654.57  5,369.97 

Bonus  to  Listers    25,966.30 


Total    $  98,332.86         $  49,290.50 

Transfer  from  RMA  Fund   12,990.91 

$  85,341.95 
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X.     Soil  Testing 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  31,883.88         $  29,373.08 

Salaries  and  Wages— Extra    4,923.94  2,036.22 

Supplies  and   Materials    9,552.61  4,975.29 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    2,061.41  1,090.95 

Travel    Expense    524.23  949.77 

Printing  and  Binding   85.25  199.47 

Equipment   1,234.50  1,375.36 

General   Expense    381.97  277.20 


Total    $  50,647.79         $  40,277.34 

XI.     Blister  Rust  Control 

Salaries  and  Wages    $     4,631.70         $     5,345.48 


XII.     Veterinary 

Salaries  and   Wages    $104,982.75         $  93,441.70 

Supplies  and   Materials    937.34  1,061.86 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    1,555.81  1,147.60 

Travel    Expense    39,588.08  33,806.60 

Printing  and  Binding 632.42  694.30 

Repairs  and  Alterations 25.00  31.30 

General   Expense    181.84  95.87 

Equipment   509.58  349.27 

Clinic  on  Mastitis    

Diagnostic  Lab.  A&B   360.00  107.04 


Total    $148,772.82         $130,735.54 


XIII.     Test  Farms  Administration 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  6,199.30         $     6,568.20 

Supplies  and   Materials    78.39  152.77 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    383.18  272.80 

Travel    Expense    1,112.26  1.058.35 

Printing  and  Binding 177.42  71.97 

General    Expense    33.08  10.95 

Insurance  and  Bonding    1,960.00  1,260.10 

Equipment   570.92 


Total    $  10,514.55         $     9,395.14 


Tidewater  Test  Farm 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  17,481.50         $  17,887.75 

Supplies  and  Materials 5,272.33  4,605.98 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express 175.03  140.48 

Travel    Expense    110.04  123.46 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation   1,237.98  1,485.24 

Repairs  and  Alterations 1,499.17  944.84 

General   Expense    280.75  487.25 

Light,  Power  and  Water   338.45  263.43 

Equipment    2,950.00  1,796.01 


Total    $  29,345.25         $  27,734.44 
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Tobacco  Test  Farm 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  29,839.33  $  28,781.30 

Supplies  and   Materials    4,888.23  5,127.20 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express 325.83  252.97 

Travel    Expense    95.79  101.63 

Printing  and  Binding 24.94 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation   742.68  460.27 

Light,  Power  and  Water   793.54  683.52 

Repairs   and  Alterations    1,000.00  448.90 

General   Expense    34.88  421.34 

Equipment   2,449.47  1,565.21 

Total    $  40,169.75  $  37,867.28 


Upper  Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  29,360.10  $  30,980.58 

Supplies  and   Materials 11,039.71  10,149.58 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    340.13  277.64 

Travel    Expense    557.79  517.74 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation   1,973.75  1,833.92 

Light,  Power  and  Water   820.37  680.27 

Repairs   and  Alterations    999.42  952.65 

General   Expense    50.00  68.13 

Equipment   2,268.17  1,926.63 

Total    $  47,409.44  $  47,387.14 


Mountain  Test  Farm 

Salaries  and  Wages ..$  24,605.54         $  23,070.96 

Supplies  and  Materials 11,713.86  10,615.06 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    499.36  434.54 

Travel   Expense    899.97  1,036.92 

Printing  and  Binding   29.63  7.89 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation   492.70  683.80 

Light,  Power  and  Water   1,353.35  1,283.51 

Repairs  and  Alterations 1,391.00  934.30 

General   Expense    1,520.00  1,521.10 

Equipment   2,164.18  1,466.95 

Purchase  of  Land    

Total    $  44,669.59         $  41,055.03 


Upper  Mountain  Test  Farm     ^ 

Salaries  and  Wages $  16,292.00         $  13,532.00 

Supplies  and   Materials    6,899.66  6,094.31 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    360.00  359.90 

Travel   Expense    797.73  738.97 

Printing  and  Binding 24.61  5.65 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation    874.32  1,219.02 

Light,  Power  and  Water   348.59  366.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations    600.00  444.39 

General    Expense    299.09  325.07 

Equipment    1,787.39  8,413.94 

Purchase  of  Land    78.00 

Total $  28,361.39         $  31,499.25 
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Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  34,648.00         $  36,836.44 

Supplies  and   Materials    12,475.00              12,631.55 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express    463.98                   422.13 

Travel   Expense    17.97                     60.54 

Printing  and  Binding 37.43                     39.63 

Motor    Vehicle    Operation    1,673.04                2,768.12 

Light,  Power  and  Water   1,372.87                1,295.99 

Repairs  and  Alterations 1,980.00                1,625.76 

General    Expense    499.55                   412.29 

Equipment    1,743.02                2,840.19 

Pasture  Preparation   1,337.75                   111.22 

Clearing  of  Land 2,229.32                3,262.64 

Cooperative   Plant  Industry    2,506.68               2,799.99 

Total    $  60,984.61         $  65,106.49 

Transfer  from  USDA— 

Cooperative   Agreement    1,692.95 

$  59,291.66 

Piedmont  Test  Farm 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  20,999.42         $  20,041.64 

Supplies  and   Materials    3,128.13                2,614.78 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  Express 113,47                   121.30 

Travel   Expense    431.82                   499.62 

Printing  and  Binding 15.35                     14.30 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation    746.44                   599.27 

Light,  Power  and  Water   207.61                   217.34 

Repairs  and  Alterations 1,598.12                1,032.41 

General   Expense    99.00                     30.00 

Equipment   1,249.46                1,528.38 

Total    $  28,588.82         $  26,699.04 

Total  Test  Farms— Operations $290,043.40        $286,743.81 

Additions  and  Betterments — 

Coastal   Plain    Test   Farm 

Heating  System — Supt.  Home    $  7.50 

Repairs  and   Alterations    1,998.20 

Storage  Building    5,999.36 

Bull  Barn  and  Lot 699.53 

Poultry  Building    5,997.62 

Total    $  14,702.21         $     1,785.96 

Additions  and  Betterments — 

Mountain  Test  Farm 

Implement  Shed   $  5,149.00 

Laborer's   Dwelling    4,000.00 

Smokehouse  Storage  for  Dwellings 

Irrigation   System    1,508.08 

Pasture  Improvement   1,499.11 

Superintendent's  Dwelling 477.26 

Tobacco  Barn 4,340.00 

Tobacco  Grading  and  Storage  Room 

Total    $  16,973.45         $     5,237.25 
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Additions  and  Betterments — 

Piedmont  Test  Farm 

1949-50  1948-49 

Laborer's   Dwelling    $     4,998.32 

New    Fences    2,498.02 

Total    $     7,496.34 

Additions  and  Betterments — 
Tidewater  Test  Farm 

Storage  Building  for  Field  Crops   $  2,497.92 

Superintendent's    Dwelling    

Addition  Fertilizer  Storage  Building 993.55 

Addition  Implement  Shed    9,488.66 

Clearing  and  Drainage 6,992.84 

Beef  Cattle  Barn   3,000.00 

Silo    1,500.00 

Total    $  24,472.97         $     5,280.50 

Additions  and  Betterments — 
Tobacco  Test  Farm 

Two  Laborers'  Dwellings   $  3,118.85 

Fertilizer   Laboratory    2,282.79 

Tobacco  Backhouse  and  Equipment 8,922.21 

Gasoline  Pump  and  Tank    329.99 

Repairs  and  Alterations  to  Buildings 7,158.04 

Total    $  21,811.88         $     2,398.79 

Additions  and  Betterments — 
Upper  Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm 

Four  Laborers'  Dwellings    $     9,350.00 

Repairs  and  Alterations  to  Dwellings 7,757.83 

Crop  Storage  Building  and  Equipment   .... 

Tobacco  Barn    3,484.48 

Demonstration  Commission  Unit   

Hog    Shelter    793.85 

Total    $  21,386.16         $     5,426.26 

Additions  and  Betterments — 

Upper  Mountain  Test  Farm 

Office  Grading  and  Storage  Building $  12,270.44 

Two  Dwellings    6,000.00 

Drainage 2,765.13 

New    Fences    2,222.00 

Silo    1,199.86 

Land   Improvement    

Fertilizer    House    1,113.50 

Water  Line  to  Farm  Buildings   

Burley  Tobacco  Barn    999.96 

Total    $  26,570.89         $     5,103.98 

Total  Additions  and  Betterments — 

Test   Farms    $133,413.90         $  25,232.74 

Total  Test  Farms  $423,457.30        $311,976.55 

Transferred  from  USDA  Cooperative 

Agreement 1,692.95 

Total    $421,764.35 
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XV.     Weights  and  Measures 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  40,772.58         $  35,244.02 

Salaries  and  Wages— Extra    1,755.72  1,510.81 

Supplies  and   Materials    1,009.13  377.01 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel 402.46  390.62 

Travel    Expense    19,330.29  19,214.88 

Printing  &  Binding 563.62  68.61 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation    2,134.38  1,444.72 

Repairs  and  Alterations 427.87  246.00 

Equipment   12,084.05  1,258.25 


Total    $  78,480.10  $  59,754.92 

XVI.     State  Museum 

Salaries  and  Wages    $  19,051.20  $  18,317.40 

Supplies  and   Materials    363.24  514.78 

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel 223.64  151.55 

Travel    Expense    326.08  321.35 

Printing  and  Binding 15.00  193.79 

General   Expense    105.86  132.00 

Equipment    212.55  158.05 


Total    $  20,297.57         $  19,788.92 

XVII.     Hog  Cholera  Work 

Salaries  and  Wages    $     9,144.00         $     8,763.00 

Supplies  and   Materials    

Postage,  Tel.,  Tel 10.00 

Travel   Expense    4,426.56  4,364.21 

Printing  and  Binding 


Total    $  13,570.56  $  13,137.21 

XIX.     Custodial 

Salaries  and   Wages    $  5,832.00  $     5,580.58 

Board  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 6,480.00  6,480.00 


Total    $  12,312.00         $  12,060.58 

XX.     Miscellaneous 

Farming  Convention   $  300.00 

Contribution  to  Ret.  System   39,247.11         $  30,574.47 

Tax  Tags  and  Stamps    3,922.77             20,073.29 

Serum   for   Resale    14,794.03             11,813.20 

Workmen's   Compensation    424.64                   349.15 

Motor  Vehicle  Operation   987.15                   691.59 

State  Fair  Exhibit    449.13                   461.99 

State  Fair — Premiums  for  Youth  Groups .  . 
Cooperative  Agreement  Investigating 

Limestone  Resources  in  N.  C 927.58 

Purchase   of   Automobile    1,223.18                4,998.20 

Resource-Use  Education  Film  and  Radio 

Fund    3,000.00 


Total    $  62,275.59         $  71,961.89 

XXI.     Rabies 

Rabies $        196.69         $        370.44 
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XXII.  Japanese  Beetle  Control 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries  and  Wages    $     1,837.50  $  10,984.02 

Wag-es,  Trap  Tenders 4,204.87 

Supplies  and   Materials    5,619.99  8,348.37 

Travel    Expense    271.09  279.27 

Equipment    954.61 

Total    $     8,683.19         $  23,816.53 

XXIII.  White  Fringed  Beetle  Control 

Supplies  and   Materials    $     9,950.85         $     7,408.83 

Equipment    58.97 

Total    $     9,950.85         $     7,467.80 

XXIV.  Indemnity  Diseased  Slaughtered  Livestock 

Tuberculosis  and  Glanders    $        275.00         $        150.00 

Bangs   Disease    12,797.68  14,994.22 

Total    $  13,072.68         $  15,144.22 

XXV.  Drug  Control  Work 

Salaries  and  Wages    $     2,640.50 

Supplies  and   Materials    

Travel    Expense    

Printing  and  Binding 

Drug — Laboratory  Additions  and 

Betterments     

Equipment 

Total $        2,640.50 

Total  Expenditures  $1,573,053.24      $1,322,038.14 

Less:   Transfer  from   RMA   Fund    40,243.68 

Less:    Transfer  from  USDA 

Cooperative  Agreement   1,692.95 

Refund  from  General  Fund   64,000.00 

Total     $1,531,116.61      $1,258,038.14 

Treasurer's  Cash  as  of  June  30   $    212,772.01      $      42,510.63 

Investment  in  Bonds  and 

Premium  on  Bonds   103,874.98  618,843.75 

Total  Credit  Balance  as  of  June  30th $    316,646.99      $    661,354.38 
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Code  1101 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

July  1,  1948— June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Fertilizer    Tax    $  384,287.37         $    431,205.77 

Cottonseed    Meal    667.47  17,970.60 

Feed    183,719.22  186,945.56 

Seed  Licenses    27,678.10  27,498.00 

Condimental   Feed    2,440.00  2,440.00 

Serum     7,507.11  6,911.10 

Costs    20,318.61  20,837.63 

Linseed  Oil    1,656.67  1,444.44 

Bleached    Flour    8,565.00  9,800.00 

Bottling    Plants    1,740.00  1,730.00 

Ice   Cream    3,080.00  2,490.00 

Insecticides     18,640.00  17,970.00 

Test  Farms   100,837.14  109,726.53 

Bakeries     2,770.00  2,710.00 

Chicken  Tests   25,013.08  16,768.32 

Seed  Tags    21,099.01  19,784.39 

Inspection  Entomology   4,884.15  2,653.62 

Oleomargarine     1,325.00  3,375.00 

Rabies     147.00  414.00 

Land  Plaster  and  Agriculture  Lime 14,374.49  20,532.99 

Fertilizer  Registrations    4,334.00  3,493.00 

Miscellaneous     146.46  4,792.71 

Feed   Registrations    4,771.00  4,357.95 

Canned  Dog  Food  Registration   557.00  494.00 

Lime  Registration    265.00  175.00 

Land  Plaster  Registrations   35.00  25.00 

Livestock  Marketing  Permits   4,100.00  2,625.00 

Low  Grade  Fertilizer  Tags   

Dog  Food  Stamps    4,667.49  3,365.59 

Hatchery  Fees  and  Supplies   10,187.22  7,857.69 

Sale  of  Cook  Books 2,671.40  1,115.56 

Credit  Union  Fees 8,454.11  10,172.56 

Weights  and  Measures  Fees   19,162.50  14,028.50 

General  Funds  Contribution   284,531.00 

Sale  of  Lumber  and  Pulpwood  Willard,  N.  C.  354.17  6,613.93 

Cooperative   Plant   Industry    403.02  2,396.97 

Permits  for  Out-of-State  Milk   1,650.00  400.00 

Sale  of  Automotive  Equipment   2,990.99 

"Insects  of  North  Carolina"   5.00 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Developing  Market  Service    724.53  11,040.32 

Anti-Freeze  Permits    2,100.00 

Sale  of  Farm  Equipment    54.89 

Interest  on  Investments   6,491.01  15,000.00 


Total    $1,186,409.22         $    994,157.72 
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SHEEP  DISTRIBUTION  PROJECT 
Special  Fund — Code  3 

statement  of  disbursements 

July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Sheep   Ewes   Purchase $  40,443.67         $        4,115.00 

Purchase  of  Purebred  Cattle  in 

Cooperation  with    State    College    12,000.00 

Purchase  of  Cattle    109,506.72                 14,882.00 

Jersey   Cattle   Club    1,500.00 

Purchase  of  Lambs   2,966.71 

Purchase  of  Rams   3,190.00                      300.00 

Freight  and  Trucking    2,491.33                        88.71 

Feed    and    Pasturage    228.11 

General    Expense 522.37                        42.43 

Handling  and  Storage  of  Food  Products  ....  37.50                          4.41 

Display  for  N.  C.  State  Fair 325.00 

Freight  Charges — Potatoes  Distributed 

to    Schools   and   Institutions    6,490.28 

Purchase   of   Equipment    2,834.65 


Total    $    170,211.34        $      31,757.55 

SHEEP  DISTRIBUTION  PROJECT 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Sale  of   Ewes    $  45,268.40         $        3,466.00 

Sale  of  Cattle   112,132.33                 14,977.22 

Sale  of  Lambs    3,523.72 

Reimbursement  for  Purchase  of 

Purebred  Cattle    12,000.00 

Jersey  Cattle  Club 1,500.00 

Sale  of  Rams    2,517.80                        60.00 

Miscellaneous  Collections   904.27                        58.05 

Handling  and  Storage  of  Food  Products 40.10                      187.90 

State  Fair  Dairy  Project 325.00 

Freight  Charges — Potatoes  Distributed 

to  Schools  and  Institutions   16,035.50 

Total    $    181,922.12         $      31,074.17 

Balance  July  1,  1949    $21,078.09 

Balance  July  1,  1950    $32,788.87 
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state  warehouse  system 

Special  Fund— Code  1801 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salary-Superintendent    $        6,000.00         $        5,749.94 

Salaries  and  Wages,  Staff 17,266.23  17,276.59 

Supplies  and  Materials    86.98  118.08 

Postage,    Telephone,    Telegraph   and    Express          1,000.00  794.70 

Travel   Expense    1,396.64  1,312.12 

Printing  and  Binding 7,270.72  6,798.83 

Repairs   and  Alterations    14.25  15.35 

General   Expense    133.19  49.00 

Insurance  and  Bonding    246.75  243.75 

Equipment     51.01  121.13 

Cont'b.  Retirement  System    1,018.73  986.82 


Total    $      34,484.50         $      33,466.31 


STATE  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Interest  on  Bonds    $  13,750.00         $      13,750.00 

Interest  on  Loans    4,755.13  5,897.29 

Leases     280.00  252.00 

Sale  of   Warehouse   Supplies    10,114.40  6,724.81 

Sale   of   Loose    Cotton    178.94 

Miscellaneous    143.00  31.00 


Total $      29,221.47         $  26,655.10 

Treasurer's   Cash,   Supervision   Account    $      43,208.69         $  56,410.53 

Treasurer's  Cash,  Principal  Fund $      49,326.07         $  57,806.07 

Total  Investments  and  Loans  at  June  30,  1950 $  684,630.00 
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COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
Special  Fund— Code  1803 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salaries,  U.  S.  Inspectors  and  Supervisors.  .$    145,607.71         $      97,538.50 

Supplies  and  Materials   737.66  389.98 

Postage,    Tel.,    Tel.,    Express    2,402.49  2,391.85 

Travel   Expense    19,951.16  38,044.96 

Printing  and  Binding   974.57  63.50 

Typing    ' 192.20  881.35 

Office    Rent    349.92  264.13 

General    Expense    148.70  60.05 

USDA    Certificates    3,453.18  3,109.90 

Equipment    457.78  762.96 

Cont'b.  Retirement  System    164.76  157.88 


Total    $    174,440.13         $    143,665.06 


COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Strawberries     $        1,391.86         $        2,933.62 

Potatoes,    Cucumbers,    Beans    24,600.01  83,032.55 

Mixed    Vegetables    21,326.20  19,309.04 

Field  Peas   16.12 

Tomatoes    58.26 

Cabbage    3,318.29  4,066.15 

Corn    1,332.67  226.80 

Cantaloupes   391.76  363.09 

Peaches     2,095.63  2,667.78 

Watermelons    275.83  838.35 

Apples     236.53  647.30 

Sweet  Potatoes   7,815.38  5,689.48 

State  Inspections-Various  Miscellaneous    ....              715.11  600.03 

Sovbeans     102.00  17.40 

Interest  on  Bonds    1,225.00  1,225.00 

Egg  Inspections    2,530.56  13,017.87 

Peanut   Inspections    103,587.96  14,301.70 

Wheat  Inspections   30.00 

Inspections,  Charlotte,  N.  C 5,254.47  1,300.49 


Total    $    176,229.26         $    150,311.03 

Cash  Balance  July  1,  1949    $16,806.40 

Cash  Balance  July  1,  1950   $18,595.53 

Investment  in  Highway  and  U.  S.  Treasury  Bonds  June  30,  1950  $45,000.00 
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research  and  marketing  act,  federal  fund 

Special   Fund — Code  51 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50 

Markets  Division  expenses  in  connection 

with  RMA  project— Transferred  to  Code  1101    $      27,252.77 

Crop  Statistics  Division  expenses  in  connection 

with  RMA  project— Transferred  to  Code  1101   12,990.91 


Total .$      40,243.68 


RESEARCH  AND   MARKETING  ACT,   FEDERAL   FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50 

Transfer  of  unspent  balance  at  June  30, 

1949,  from  RMA  funds  set  up  in  Code  1101    $      20,459.68 

RMA   Matching   Funds— 1949-50    30,040.32 


Total $    50,500.00 

Balance  July  1,  1950    $10,256.32 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION 
General  Fund— Code  320 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1949-50  1948-49 

Salary— Chief  Chemist $        5,520.00 

Salaries  and  Wages— Staff   151,797.78  115,469.24 

Supplies  and  Materials    3,846.52  2,585.44 

Postage,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Express 6,367.89  4,587.12 

Travel    Expense    44,537.89  35,646.04 

Printing   and   Binding    1,661.11  663.46 

Repairs   and   Alterations 361.07  1,196.42 

General   Expense    2,045.79  1,068.25 

Insurance  and  Bonding    29.38 

Light  and  Power   1,974.32  1,880.10 

Motor  Vehicles  Operation    2,326.55  951.92 

Equipment   31,216.32  4,102.76 


Total  .$  246,135.24    $  173,700.13 
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CONTRIBUTION  FROM   GENERAL  FUND 
General  Fund— Code  3212 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

1940-50 

Contribution  to  Department  of  Agriculture 

Code    1101    $    284,531.00 


E.  W.  Constable 


DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY 

E.  W.  Constable 
Chief  Chemist 


The  age-old  practice  of  judging  qual- 
ity by  "the  feel  of  the  cloth"  is  ever 
sound  in  principle.  Its  present-day  appli- 
cation, however,  requires  greatly  ex- 
panded facilities — expanded  in  fact  to  the 
same  extent  as  has  become  the  practice 
of  having  others  make  for  us  the  things 
we  want  instead  of  making  them  our- 
selves. This  requirement  finds  expression  in  control  laws  and 
and  in  the  chemical  and  physical  analyses  which  are  prescribed 
under  them. 

For  example,  the  quality  or  honesty  in  the  labeling  of  ferti-  ' 
lizers,  fertilizer  materials,  commercial  feeds,  insecticides,  fungi- 
cides, liming  materials  and  landplaster  cannot  be  judged  by 
look,  odor  or  feel.  Similarly,  the  purity  of  linseed  oils  or  the 
safety  of  an  antifreeze  preparation  cannot  be  so  judged.  Adul- 
teration and  misbranding  in  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  devices 
seldom  can  be  judged  by  the  human  senses. 

The  function  of  the  Chemistry  Division  is  to  collect  samples 
of  these  products  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  to  check  them 
by  chemical  analysis  to  see  whether  they  meet  legal  require- 
ments. The  meaning  of  this  work  to  consumers  and  to  producers 
is  readily  apparent. 

Fertilizers,  Fertilizer  and  Liming  Materials 

All  mixed  commercial  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  in  the  State 
are  subject  to  analyses  for  four  to  ten  items  according  to  pur- 
pose and  guarantee,  namely — nitrogen,  phosphate,  potash,  acid 
forming  or  acid  neutralizing  qualities,  calcium,  magnesium, 
chlorine,  sulfur,  boron  and  manganese.  Limes  are  checked  for 
calcium,  magnesium  and  acid  neutralizing  value;  landplaster 
for  calcium  sulphate.  Following  is  a  summary  of  samples  ana- 
lyzed during  the  1948-50  biennium,  together  with  comparative 
data  for  1946-48: 
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19Jf8-50 

Official  fertilizer  samples  18,557 

Unofficial  fertilizer  and  fertilizer 

materials  for  farmers  120 

Official  liming  material,  liming 

material  with  potash  and  landplaster  235 

Insecticides  and  fungicides 200 

Totals 19,112 


19Jf6-If8 
16,049 

116 

377 
153 

16,695 


Official  fertilizer  samples  show  an  increase  of  2,508  in  1948-50 
compared  with  the  preceding  biennium.  The  present  coverage  is 
a  full  load  for  the  personnel  and  laboratories  now  provided.  The 
magnitude  of  the  chemical  work  involved  may  be  visualized  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  150,000  chemical  determinations 
are  required  to  clear  the  number  of  samples  analyzed. 

The  results  of  analyses  in  general  indicate  that  the  fertilizers 
sold  in  the  State  during  the  biennium  were  of  good  quality  and 
satisfactorily  measured  up  to  guarantees.  The  limited  number 
of  failures  to  maintain  this  level  appeared  to  be  largely  such 
deviations  as  show  up  at  times  in  the  practical  production  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Reimbursement  for  deficiencies  was 
made  to  consumers  through  the  penalty  provision  of  the  law. 

Upon  completion  of  analyses,  individual  reports  were  sent  to 
those  immediately  concerned.  All  results  were  made  available 
to  the  public  collectively  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Department. 


Analyzing  fertilize!-  for  nitrogen  content. 
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Chemists  at  work  in  feed  laboratory. 


Commercial  Feeds 

Commercial  livestock  feeds  are  analyzed  for  content  of  pro- 
tein, fat,  crude  fiber  and,  at  times,  urea ;  also  microscopically 
for  materials  composing  the  feeds.  Coverage  for  1948-50,  as 
compared  with  1946-48,  is  given  in  the  following  tabulation: 

19I^8-50        19A6-Jt8 

Oflficial  feed  samples  __ 4,432  4,410 

UnoflEicial  and  miscellaneous  samples        507  540 


Totals  ._ 4,939 


4,950 


In  a  certain  number  of  instances  feeds  fail  to  measure  up  to 
guarantees.  Reimbursement  to  consumers  for  deficiencies  is 
made  through  the  penalty  feature  of  the  feed  law.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  feeds  were  maintained  on  a  generally  sat- 
isfactory level  during  the  past  biennium. 

As  in  the  case  of  fertilizers,  reports  were  forwarded  to  those 
concerned.  Information  on  feeds  found  to  be  deficient  was  pub- 
lished periodically  in  the  Agricultural  Review  and  all  results 
were  published  annually  in  The  Bulletin. 
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Economic  Poisons 

There  continues  to  be  rapid  and  expansive  change  in  the  field 
of  economic  poisons.  To  the  older  types  of  insecticides  and  fun- 
gicides many  complex  and  even  more  dangerous  products  have 
been  added. 

The  problem  of  chemical  analysis  is  greatly  complicated  by 
the  complexity  of  these  new  products.  The  time  and  equipment 
required  for  the  older  ones  v^as  relatively  simple  as  compared 
to  the  requirements  for  the  new,  particularly  with  various  mix- 
tures of  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride,  rotenone,  pyrethrins,  toxa- 
phene,  chlordane  and  others. 

The  work  load  is  further  increased  by  the  large  number  of 
insecticides  that  have  been  brought  under  the  law  and  are  now 
registered  for  sale  in  this  State.  Registrations  have  moved 
from  232  in  1941  to  1,864  in  1950,  an  increase  above  sevenfold. 
The  accompanying  chart  gives  a  graphic  comparison. 
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Insecticide  registrations  are  increasing  rapidly. 
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The  expansion,  which  has  occurred  largely  since  1947,  was 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases, 
the  demand  for  poisons  to  control  them,  the  development  of 
many  new  products  and  the  change  in  the  law,  effective  in  1948, 
to  cover  all  insecticides.  Only  agricultural  insecticides  had  been 
covered  previously.  The  change  was  necessary  because  the  line 
of  division  between  various  classes  of  insecticides  had  disap- 
peared, also  because  all  users  needed  protection. 

It  is  not  uncommon  now  that  the  cost  of  insecticides  equals, 
or  even  exceeds,  a  farmer's  fertilizer  costs.  Present-day  agri- 
culture could  not  exist  without  today's  insecticides.  The  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  control  job  is  obvious. 

To  date  the  personnel  provided  for  this  work  is  one  chemist, 
annual  salary  $2,880.  The  income  from  the  registration  of  in- 
secticides for  the  year  1950  was  $18,640.  Obviously  the  present 
provision  for  this  work  is  entirely  inadequate  to  do  an  accept- 
able job  and  to  afford  the  protection  necessary  both  for  users 
and  the  producers  of  insecticides. 

Request  is  being  made  in  the  1951-53  budget  for  more  ade- 
quate provision,  namely,  four  chemists,  one  inspector,  one  steno- 
clerk,  and  one  laboratory  aid  and  sufficient  additional  funds  to 
equip  a  second  laboratory  and  to  cover  operating  costs. 


Insecticide  laboratory;  another  is  needed. 
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Linseed  Oils 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  about  700  samples  of  linseed  oil, 
both  the  pure  and  the  replacement  varieties,  indicate  these 
products  in  general  to  be  on  a  satisfactory  level  both  as  to  qual- 
ity and  labeling. 

Antifreezes 

For  an  extended  period  of  years  there  appeared  on  the  mar- 
ket large  quantities  of  cheap,  permanent  type  automobile  anti- 
freezes. These  were  made  up  mainly  of  chemical  salts  such  as 
calcium  chloride  and  were  highly  damaging  to  the  engines  and 
cooling  systems  of  motor  vehicles. 

Such  damage  was  widespread  and  ran  into  enormous  costs. 
Because  of  grievous  experience,  motorists  learned  not  to  pur- 
chase cheap  types  of  permanent  antifreezes.  The  producers  of 
these  harmful  and  highly  profitable  products,  however,  quickly 
overcame  this  price  barometer  and  its  sales  handicap  by  raising 
prices  to  the  level  of  the  satisfactory  glycol  types.  Purchasers 
no  longer  had  an  index  to  difference  until  it  showed  up  in  the 
form  of  damage  or  ruin  to  engines  and  cooling  systems. 

A  law  of  1943  prohibited  the  sale  of  automotive  antifreezes 
containing  chemical  salts  of  the  type  referred  to.  It  was  inef- 
fective. Damage  to  automotive  equipment,  particularly  in  pe- 
riods of  scarcity  of  glycols,  continued  unabated.  The  guilty 
persons,  itinerant  salesmen  or  out-of-state  manufacturers,  could 
not  be  apprehended. 

A  new  and  improved  antifreeze  law  was  passed  in  1949.  It 
required  that  antifreezes  be  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  that  permits  be  issued  before  sale  was  legal. 
Registration  required  full  information  to  qualify  the  products. 
Also,  as  in  the  case  of  fertilizer  and  other  products,  they  were 
subject  to  chemical  analysis. 

An  estimated  90  brands  of  antifreeze  were  on  the  market 
prior  to  1949.  At  least  18  of  these,  some  of  them  sold  in  large 
quantity,  were  known  to  be  harmful.  Locating  them  and  stop- 
ping sale  before  damage  occurred,  however,  was  a  different 
proposition.  For  the  first  year  (1949)  under  the  new  law,  76 
brands  were  offered  for  registration.  All  proved  acceptable. 
None  of  the  type  banned  by  the  law  was  offered  for  registration. 
The  same  pattern  holds  for  1950. 
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Prior  to  1949  complaints  of  damage  were  numerous  and  many 
samples  of  products  which  had  caused  damage  were  submitted 
for  chemical  analyses.  Since  the  new  law  came  into  force  not 
one  complaint  of  damage  has  reached  the  Division.  Cooperation 
between  sound  producers,  dealers  and  the  Department  appear 
to  have  completely  driven  harmful  antifreezes  from  the  market. 

Foods  and  Drugs 

The  food  control  work  is  carried  out  under  the  State's  basic 
pure  food  law — The  North  Carolina  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  This  is  supplemented  by  specifically,  detailed  laws  dealing 
with  bakeries,  bottling  plants,  flour  and  its  products,  cornmeal 
and  oleomargarine.  The  overall  purpose  is  to  assure  the  public 
of  being  provided  with  clean,  wholesome,  safe  foods,  drugs  and 
cosmetics. 

In  general,  those  who  process,  handle  and  sell  food  products 
appear  to  have  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  and  are  coopera- 
tive in  the  administration  of  the  food  laws.  The  difficulties  which 
arise  usually  stem  from  a  minority  and  are  largely  attributable 
to  carelessness,  indifference  and  ignorance  of  both  the  ethics  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  industry. 


Section  of  Food  Laboratories. 
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Inspections — Plants  and  Sales  Outlets 

One  very  effective  means  of  averting  trouble  is  to  block  it  at 
the  source.  The  inspection  and  proper  maintenance  of  food 
processing  plants,  therefore,  is  of  prime  importance.  A  well- 
planned  and  properly  operated  plant  will  be  relatively  free  of 
trouble.  If  poorly  planned  and  carelessly  operated,  however, 
trouble  is  virtually  certain.  Much  food  can  be  processed  through 
a  dirty  plant  and  yet  come  out  apparently  satisfactory.  Under 
such  conditions,  however,  the  periodic  accident  which  results 
in  contaminated  or  harmful  food  is  inevitable.  It  is  character- 
istic of  uninspected  plants  generally  to  become  careless.  Prompt 
correction  of  minor  defects  is  required.  Major  ones  may  call  for 
suspension  of  plant  activities  pending  reconditioning  or  further 
legal  action  if  necessary. 

Summary — Food  Processing  Plant  Inspection 

19Jf8-50  19U6-^8 

Bakeries  and  Doughnut  Plants 2458         2076 

Bottling  Plants 1596         1588 

Miscellaneous   plants    (processing   and 

packaging,  meats,  pickles,  fish,  flour, 

candy,  potato  chips,  etc.)    2311         1562 

Totals   6365         5226 

Plant  Operations  Suspended 

1948-50  1946-1^8 

Bakeries 18  38 

Bottling  Plants    None  14 

Miscellaneous    None  None 


Totals 18  52 

Further  systematic  inspection  is  made  of  conditions  and  label- 
ing of  products  in  wholesale  and  retail  outlets.  Many  obvious 
defects  can  be  detected  and  corrections  advised.  Apparent  fraud 
or  major  defect  may  result  in  placing  an  embargo  on  foods 
pending  further  action  or  for  court  procedure  where  indicated. 
Out  of  approximately  8,000  such  inspections,  769  instances  of 
defective  labeling  were  found  and  corrections  required. 
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Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Foods 

A  food  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  will  clas- 
sify either  as  adulterated,  misbranded  or  both.  Adulteration 
covers  spoilage,  decomposition,  the  presence  of  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious substances,  filth,  vermin,  foreign  objects  or  materials, 
substitutions,  abstractions,  failures  to  meet  standards  or  defini- 
tions and  exposure  to  insanitation. 

Basically,  proper  labeling  requires  that  consumers  be  given 
full  and  significant  facts  regarding  a  product  and  that  this  not 
be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.  Required  in  all  in- 
stances is  the  name  of  the  product,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  or  person  responsible  for  it,  the  net  contents  and, 
where  not  qualified  by  an  oflficial  standard,  a  list  of  ingredients. 
Drugs  require  additional  information  for  safety  and  proper  use. 

Under  adulterations  there  were  224  actions  involving  13,203,- 
790  pounds  of  foods  and  under  misbranding  37,  involving  19,- 
495  pounds;  total  261  actions,  13,223,285  pounds.  A  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  is  given  in  a  later  tabulation. 

There  is  a  large  economic  loss  as  well  as  threat  to  human  wel- 
fare involved  in  foods  which  are  rendered  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption by  spoilage,  insanitation,  and  filth  arising  from  va- 
rious sources,  including  insect  and  rodent  infestation.  Among 
the  foods  most  susceptible  to  this  type  of  damage  are  the  cereal 
products — flour,  cornmeal,  breakfast  foods  etc. — meats,  both 
fresh  and  cured ;  bakery  products,  dried  fruits  etc.  Because  of 
such  damage  there  were  105  actions  involving  approximately 
167,700  pounds  of  cereal  products  and  72  actions  involving  234,- 
000  pounds  of  other  foods. 

In  many  instances  the  Department  is  voluntarily  called  on 
for  help  in  clearing  such  situations.  In  all  instances  the  policy 
is  to  divert  questionable  foods  into  channels  other  than  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

Economic  Cheats 

Deliberate  attempts  at  economic  cheats  usually  follow  along 
the  line  of  abstracting  or  omitting  valuable  ingredients,  making 
cheap  or  worthless  additions  or  substitutions,  the  use  of  inferior 
or  damaged  ingredients,  or  the  use  of  preservatives  (at  times 
toxic)  as  a  substitute  for  the  proper  selection  of  raw  materials 
and  processing.  Some  additions  may  be  relatively  harmless  ex- 
cept for  lack  of  nutritional  values  such  as  corn  cobs  in  meal  or 
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saccharine  in  place  of  sugar.  Others  may  be  directly  harmful  as 
mineral  oil  or  poisonous  preservatives.  Among  the  cases  dealt 
with  were  the  use  of  mineral  oil  in  peanut  butter,  saccharine  in- 
stead of  sugar  in  soft  drinks,  and  misuse  of  preservatives. 

The  more  prominent  misuse  of  preservatives  was  sulfites  and 
benzoates  on  and  in  fresh  meats,  particularly  when  ground.  Sul- 
fites deodorize  tainted  meat  and,  when  used  on  scraps  ground 
into  hamburger,  produce  a  bright  red  color  simulating  fresh- 
ness. Benzoates  probably  are  intended  for  the  same  purpose  but 
are  not  so  effective.  Attempts  at  using  poisonous  preservatives 
apparently  have  waned  for  the  time  being. 

One  product  sold  for  treating  all  fresh  meats  and  for  putting 
into  ground  meats  was  composed  of  salt,  sugar,  baking  soda  and 
benzoates.  Directions  advised  application  in  water  solution.  In- 
terestingly, the  formula  for  ground  meat  was  a  given  quantity 
of  powder  dissolved  in  five  pounds  of  water,  to  be  added  in  50 
pounds  of  meat — obviously  a  10%  adulteration  with  water.  Use 
of  such  products  was  stopped. 

Official  Samples 

A  key  factor  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  is 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  official  samples.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  chemical  analyses  are  the  determining  fac- 
tor. These,  however,  are  tedious  and  time-consuming.  It  is  im- 
portant that  samples  be  judiciously  selected  in  order  that  this 
work  may  be  of  the  greatest  effectiveness  and  to  avoid  overload- 
ing of  laboratories. 

During  the  biennium.  Department  Inspectors  collected  1,410 
official  samples  of  all  types.  These  were  subjected  to  appropriate 
analyses — chemical,  physical,  microscopical  and  optical. 

A  large  number  of  unofficial  samples  are  also  received  for 
analysis,  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  representing  all  types 
of  interest.  Effort  is  made  to  analyze  as  many  of  these  as  are 
justifiable  and  as  time  will  permit. 

Products  Withdrawn  From  Sale 

The  section  of  the  law  setting  up  procedure  for  promptly 
withdrawing  from  sale  products  which  may  endanger  the  pub- 
lic is  a  very  effective  means  of  protection.  When  the  Depart- 
ment finds,  or  has  probable  cause  to  believe,  that  products  under 
its  jurisdiction  are  adulterated  or  are  so  misbranded  as  to  be 
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dangerous  or  fraudulent  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  it  is 
mandatory  that  they  be  placed  under  embargo  and  held  until 
question  of  danger  or  fraud  is  cleared,  or  pending  disposal 
through  further  process  of  the  law. 

Activities  in  this  field  are  summarized  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation of  embargo  actions: 


Summary  of  Products  Embargoed 


Flour,  cornmeal,  cereals,  cornstarch,  cake 
mixes,  stabilizers,  cocoa,  chocolate,  glazed 
fruits,  etc.:  Insects,  worms,  stale,  exposed 
to  dirt  and  rodents,  foreign  substances   .... 

Meats,  poultry,  fish,  fish  roe,  butter,  egg 
substitutes,  shortening:  Spoilage,  unsanitary 
conditions,  molded,   misbranded,  rancid    .... 

Bakery  Products  (raw  and  finished)  cakes, 
pies,  doughnuts,  sandwiches,  bread,  buns, 
and  pastries:  Stale,  short  weight,  mislabeled, 
exposed   to   dust,   etc 

Raisins,  dried  fruits,  candy,  cocoanut,  figs, 
dates,  milk  powder  and  milk  solids:  Insects, 
worms,    weevils,    misbranded,    spoiled,    stale 

Beverages  (soft  drinks),  fruit  drink,  choco- 
late beverages,  orange  soda,  etc.:  Mis- 
branded, bottled  under  unsanitary  condi- 
tions,   saccharine   used    

Pickles,  relish,  sauerkraut,  peanut  butter, 
nuts.  Rusty  containers,  spoilage,  exposure 
to  filth,  cans   damaged,   etc 

Sugar,  spices,  condiments,  gait,  beverage 
syrup:  Insects,  exposed  to  dirt  and  dust, 
stale,   rat-gnawed   bags,   moldy    

Bottle  Crowns:  Molded,  rusty,  damaged  by 
dampness    

Canned  goods.  Fruits,  vegetables  (large 
assortment),,  chili  concarne,  beans:  Short 
weight,  spoilage,  cans  buckled,  rusty,  weevils 

Fire  damaged  stock:  Large  stocks  of  flour, 
meal,  assorted  canned  goods,  baby  foods, 
molasses.    Damaged  by  fire  and  water    .... 

Train  Wrecks:  Damage  to  freight  carloads 
of  fruit  and  vegetables 

Drugs :    Shortweight    

TOTAL 


1948-50 
Actions  Quantity 


105  167,734  lbs. 


21 


23 


35 


21 


16 


36,512  lbs. 


2,297  lbs. 


11,671  lbs. 


64,508  bottles 


185,721  lbs. 


19  60,362  lbs. 

2  36,000  crowns 

7  9,663  lbs. 

10  11,604,457  lbs. 

1  1,111,000  lbs. 

1  7  bottles 


261        13,223,285  lbs. 
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Foods  exposed  to  fires,  floods,  wrecks  and  storms  must  be  inspected  to 
safeguard  the  public.  When  fire  destroyed  a  large  food  storage  warehouse 
at  Durham  in  1948  it  involved  a  loss  of  4,813  tons  of  foodstuffs  valued 
at  $1,750,000;  but  about  461  tons  of  food  was  salvageable. 


This  train  wreck  at  Vass,  N.  C,  in  1949,  involving  26  cars  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  canned  goods,  meant  a  big  inspection  job  for  our  food 
inspectors. 
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Fires,  Floods,  Wrecks  and  Storms 

The  Division  gives  immediate  attention  to  catastrophes,  such 
as  fires,  floods,  and  storms.  Should  occasion  require  it,  more 
than  one  inspector  or  other  personnel  are  shifted  to  emergency 
areas.  Stocks  of  foods  which  are  exposed  in  a  manner  that  may 
constitute  danger  are  placed  under  embargo,  then  cleared  by  sal- 
vaging or  other  disposal  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Where  circum- 
stances so  indicate,  specimens  are  forv^arded  to  the  laboratory 
for  additional  checking. 

As  usually  happens,  there  were  a  number  of  fires  during  the 
biennium  involving  food  and  drug  stocks.  One  of  the  more 
serious  of  these  occurred  during  late  1948  in  Durham,  destroy- 
ing a  large,  central  storage  and  distribution  warehouse.  Food 
stocks  of  all  types — flour,  meats,  fruits,  produce,  canned  goods 
etc.  to  the  extent  of  5,229  tons — were  involved.  Of  this  stock, 
4,813  tons,  valued  at  $1,750,000,  were  a  total  loss.  Salvageable 
material  amounted  to  around  461  tons.  Overall  loss — foods, 
building,  refrigerating  machinery  etc. — was  $3,000,000. 

Following  the  regular  policy  of  the  Department,  this  work  was 
handled  in  close  cooperation  with  all  concerned.  In  this  instance, 
the  cooperative  effort  of  officials  of  the  Durham  Health,  Police, 
Fire  and  Sanitary  Departments,  and  of  representatives  of  the 
owners  and  insurance  companies  was  highly  constructive  and 
gratifying. 

In  approximate  figures,  other  fire  stocks  handled  during 
the  biennium  involved  quantities  of  products  totaling  128,600 
pounds  of  which  approximately  75%  was  a  total  loss.  Locations 
and  quantities  involved  were  Louisburg,  80,000  pounds ;  Raleigh, 
24,000  pounds;  Charlotte,  10,300  pounds;  Jacksonville,  8,000 
pounds;  Robbinsville,  6,300  pounds. 

There  was  one  railroad  wreck  of  serious  consequence  during 
the  period,  involving  26  cars  (555  tons)  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
canned  goods.  Of  this,  187  tons  were  a  total  loss  and  368  tons 
were  salvaged. 

In  some  years,  additional  losses  are  suffered  because  of  tropi- 
cal storms,  floods,  failure  of  refrigeration  machinery  etc.  The 
State  had  the  good  fortune  to  miss  these  latter  named  types  of 
losses  during  the  past  two  years. 
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Drugs 

The  drug  control  work  in  the  past  had  been  rather  heavily 
handicapped  for  several  reasons.  No  provision  was  made  for  per- 
sonnel and  other  costs  necessary  to  carry  on  a  proper  drug  con- 
trol program.  No  laboratory  space  in  the  present  Agriculture 
Building  was  available  for  the  work.  One  highly  important  ac- 
tivity in  drug  control  was  seriously  handicapped  because  of  a 
flaw  in  the  drug  laws.  This  picture,  however,  was  changed  by 
the  1949  session  of  the  Legislature.  Funds  for  personnel,  opera- 
tion and  a  drug  laboratory  were  provided.  The  drug  law  was 
amended  to  afford'  positive  control  in  the  case  of  drugs  which 
were  too  dangerous  for  self-medication  and  therefore  should  be 
limited  to  sale  on  prescription. 

The  drug  laboratory  has  not  yet  been  set  up  due  to  lack  of 
space  in  the  present  Agriculture  Building.  It  is  planned  as  a 
part  of  the  new  annex  when  that  is  constructed.  This  construc- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year,  after 
which  time  the  way  will  be  open  for  the  drug  control  program 
to  move  along  on  a  normal  basis  as  planned. 

Under  present  conditions,  however,  the  Division  has  been  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  constructive  drug  work  in  a  limited  way. 
There  had  been  a  number  of  complaints  regarding  the  illegal 
sale  of  barbiturates  (sleeping  powders  and  pills)  in  the  State. 
These  came  from  seven  towns  and  cities.  In  each  instance,  they 
were  followed  up  and  fully  investigated.  In  all  cases  it  appeared 
that  the  investigation  and  accompanying  warning  was  sufficient 
to  stop  both  the  practice  and  the  complaints.  The  aid  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  procuring  evidence  was  very 
helpful  and  is  appreciated. 

Regrettably,  each  year  a  number  of  drugs  get  on  the  market 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
They  therefore  constitute  a  grave  danger.  Such  instances  in  the 
past  have  resulted  in  severe  illness  and  at  times  deaths.  There 
were  five  such  cases  during  the  biennium.  Fortunately  none  of 
these  was  accompanied  by  such  tragic  results  as  was  the  case 
of  some  previous  instances.  They  were  a  hazard,  however,  and 
required  immediate  attention  to  assure  their  prompt  removal 
from  sale. 

There  was  one  development  of  rather  insiduous  nature,  involv- 
ing the  sale  of  lithium  chloride,  advocated  for  use  by  those  under 
the  necessity  of  eating  salt-free  diets.    To  some  extent  lithium 
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chloride  satisfied  the  appetite  for  salt.  It  was  considered  harm- 
less. This,  however,  is  not  true.  When  used  in  the  quantities  rec-  ^ 
ommended  it  is  toxic.  Its  use  is  insiduous  in  that  it  largely  pro- 
duces the  same  symptoms  that  are  characteristic  of  high  blood  ' 
pressure.  It  therefore  can  be  grossly  misleading.  As  soon  as  the 
facts  came  to  light  the  Division  joined  in  a  State-wide  campaign 
to  remove  lithium  chloride  from  sale  and  to  get  out  general 
warnings  about  its  dangers. 

The  work  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  drugs  is  not 
considered  by  any  means  adequate  to  satisfy  needs.  With  the 
setting  up  of  space  to  work  in,  equipment  to  work  with  and  per- 
sonnel to  utilize  these,  the  Division  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a 
reasonably  adequate  drug  control  program. 

Oleomargarine 

Amendment  of  the  oleomargarine  law,  apparently  a  biennial 
feature,  reduced  the  manufacturers'  and  wholesalers'  annual  tax 
from  $75  to  $25  and  made  permissible  sale  of  the  colored  prod- 
uct in  public  dining  rooms,  provided  that  a  suitable  placard  stat- 
ing the  fact  is  displayed  and  that  each  serving,  or  the  dish  in 
which  served,  bears  prescribed  markings.  Misunderstandings 
regarding  the  law  were  cleared  up.  No  purposefully  illegal  prac- 
tice has  yet  come  to  light. 

Cooperation  With  Other  Agencies 

It  has  been  a  continued  policy  of  the  Department  to  cooperate 
fully  with  all  other  agencies  in  the  same  or  kindred  lines  of 
work.  These  include  the  State  Board  of  Health,  City  and  County 
Health  and  Sanitary  Departments,  the  N.  C.  Board  of  Phar- 
macy, the  N.  C.  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Federal  and  other 
state  control  divisions  and  various  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions such  as  those  of  bottlers,  bakers  and  millers.  A  number 
of  joint  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  city  and  county 
health  and  sanitary  departments  in  the  State. 

Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  with  similar  control  agencies  of  other  states  has  been  very 
useful  to  the  Division.  It  is  particularly  so  in  eliminating  many 
of  the  troubles  which  in  the  past  arose  because  of  questionable 
operators  outside  of  the  state  carrying  on  what  might  be  termed 
"sneak"  business  across  the  State  line. 
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Laboratories  and  Equipment 

Laboratories  and  equipment  are  always  subject  to  heavy  cor- 
rosion and  wear.  For  one  period,  these  were  in  a  critical  state 
of  disrepair.  The  practice  of  providing  for  regular  repair,  re- 
placement and  renovation  has  resulted  in  improved  physical  and 
environmental  conditions,  both  an  asset  to  the  work  and  those 
carrying  it  on.  In  order  that  a  reasonably  high  level  of  efficiency 
may  be  maintained  and  that  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  person- 
nel be  given  full  consideration,  it  is  essential  that  attention  to 
these  matters  be  made  a  regular  feature  of  laboratory  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

Personnel 

Difficulty  in  maintaining  satisfactorily  qualified  personnel 
eased  to  some  extent  during  the  biennium,  although  industry 
and  Federal  agencies  still  exercised  first  choice.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  present  emergency  tends  to  reverse  the  process.  Na- 
tional interest  and  safety  obviously  come  first.  Second  to  this  in- 
terest, it  is  hoped  that  state  salaries  can  be  maintained  on  a 
level  to  afford  personnel  adequately  qualified  to  accomplish  best 
results. 

In  general  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  personnel  and 
its  work  has  been  on  a  high  level.  Both  merit  commendation 
and  appreciation. 

Summary 

In  summary  for  the  1948-50  biennium,  control  work  has  pro- 
ceeded with  reasonable  satisfaction  in  some  fields;  in  others  it 
has  not.  One  of  the  most  critical  needs  is  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  control  of  insecticides  and  other  economic  poisons. 

Effective  work  has  been  done  in  drugs,  but  coverage  falls  far 
short  of  needs.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  extensively  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  construction  already  provided  for  affords  lab- 
oratory space.  Food  work  has  followed  a  normal  pattern,  though 
somewhat  restricted  because  of  necessity  for  borrowing  person- 
nel to  help  carry  the  insecticide  and  fertilizer  programs.  Results 
on  antifreezes  have  been  phenomenally  good  for  a  first  year's 
application  of  a  new  law.  It  is  hoped  that  adequate  means  and 
provisions  will  be  available  to  bring  all  fields  of  control  up  to  a 
satisfactory  level  for  1951-53. 


CREDIT  UNION  DIVISION 

D.  R.  Graham 

Superintefident 

The  biennium  ending  June  30,  1950,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  North  Caro- 
lina Credit  Union  history.  Beginning  with 
the  enactment  of  our  law  in  1915,  credit 
unions  grew  very  slowly  until  1940.  At 
June  30,  1940,  total  resources  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  $1,500,000.  Beginning 
in  1941,  resources  began  to  increase 
sharply.  The  increase  during  the  past  two  d.  R.  Graham 

years  was  considerably  greater  than  the 

total  resources  ten  years  ago,  and  our  credit  unions  now  are 
worth  over  $9,300,000.  This  represents  the  savings  of  over  49,- 
000  members  in  208  credit  unions.  Of  this  amount  $5,800,000  is 
invested  in  loans  to  members  and  $1,700,000  represents  invest- 
ments in  government  bonds.  The  remainder  represents  cash  on 
hand  and  in  banks,  building  and  loan  shares,  investments  in 
other  credit  unions  etc. 

During  the  biennium,  sixteen  credit  unions  were  organized 
and  eight  liquidated;  making  a  net  gain  of  eight  credit  unions 
for  the  period.  The  principal  reasons  for  liquidation  were  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  membership  and  inability  of  the 
officers  to  keep  proper  records. 

Loans  may  be  made  to  members  for  any  useful  purpose  and 
at  present  over  21,000  members  are  using  this  means  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  accumulated  bills,  buying  automobiles,  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  farms,  homes  and  many  other  things. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  saving  effected  by  borrowing 
from  credit  unions,  but  a  study  of  Dr.  William  Hays  Simpson's 
"Small  Loans  in  the  Carolinas"  shows  that  people  in  the  low  in- 
come brackets  without  bank  credit  are  paying  from  42  to  several 
thousand  per  cent.  Although  these  figures  sound  unbelievable,  a 
study  of  Dr.  Simpson's  book  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

Our  work  among  Negro  rural  groups  continues  to  bear  fruit 
and  hundreds  of  Negroes  throughout  the  State  who  might  other- 
wise never  have  owned  property  now  own  their  own  homes  and 
farms  and  are  financing  farm  operations  through  credit  union 
loans. 
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Howard  D.  Leatherwood,  a  member  of  the  Champion  Credit  Union  in 
Haywood  County,  is  shown  with  a  farm  tractor  he  financed  through  a 
credit  union  loan.  Hundreds  of  credit  union  members  throughout  the  State 
have  improved  their  farms  and  homes  and  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  drudgery 
of  farm  work  through  similar  loans. 

The  accompanying  tables  show  credit  union  growth  since  the 
law  was  enacted  and  the  condition  of  credit  unions  at  June  30, 
1950. 


GROWTH  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1915  -  1950 

Year-  No  Credit  Unions     Members  Total  Resources 

1918 18                           631  $      24,565.79 

1920 33  1,387  102,103.12 

1922 33  1,387  102,103.13 

1924 34  1,500  104,000.00 

1926 36  1,800  106,589.11 

1928 59  2,500  150,000.00 

1930 60  3,300  250,000.00 

1932 61  4,000  350,000.00 

1934 61  4,876  376,892.00 

1936 72  6,245  505,604.00 

1938 78  12,343  921,548.99 

1940 125  22,466  1,593,380.89 

1942 150  27,094  2,105,582.29 

1944 146  25,006  2,527,915.99 

1946 175  35,000  6,000,000.00 

1948 200  41,909  7,169,512.10 

1950 208  49,031  9,322,611.23 
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June  30,  19A8  June  30,  1950 

Active  Credit  Unions    200  208 

Total  Members   41,909  49,031 

Total    Assets     $7,169,512.10  $9,322,611.23 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CREDIT  UNIONS 

CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE   SHEET 

June  30,  1950 

Assets 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks   $1,340,364.74 

Loans  to  Members    5,864,501.56 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds    1,765,919.44 

Other   Assets    351,825.49 


),322,611.23 


Liabilities  and  Capital 

Shares    $7,022,866.83 

Deposits 932,358.36 

Reserve   Fund    327,732.83 

Notes  Payable    615,124.80 

Other  Liabilities    191,844.53 

Undivided  Earnings 232,683.88 

$9,322,611.23 


DAIRY  DIVISION 

C.  W.  Pegram 

Directo7' 


C.  W.  Pegram 


Distinct  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
Dairy  Industry  during  the  past  biennium 
with  increases  in  cow  numbers,  milk  pro- 
duction and  Grade  A  producers.  The  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  in  North  Carolina  farms 
increased  from  358,000  to  374,000  during  « 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1950.  This  five  , 
percent  gain  was  third  largest  in  the  na-  - 
tion,  exceeded  only  by  Texas  and  Alabama. 
During  the  period  June,  1948,  to  June  30, 
1950,  grade  A  milk  purchases  increased  from  24,222,616  pounds 
to  38,059,090  pounds  and  the  number  of  Grade  A  producers  rose 
from  2,253  to  3,713  during  the  same  period.  In  1949  milk  plants 
purchased  340  million  pounds  of  Grade  A  milk  from  North  Caro- 
lina dairy  farmers  with  an  estimated  farm  value  of  more  than 
20  million  dollars.  The  estimated  value  of  fluid  milk  imported 
in  1949  was  more  than  three  million  dollars. 

Milk  imports  decreased  from  78,799,151  pounds  in  1948  to    • 
53,007,639  in  1949.    Dairy  markets  have  been  stabilized  by  a    , 
State-wide  Milk  classification  order  which  became  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1949.   There  has  been  continued  improvement  in  quality  / 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products.    The  butterfat  test  program 
has  been  strengthened. 

The  Dairy  Division  has  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  this  prog- 
ress in  its  regulatory  program.  A  sound  dairy  enforcement  pro-  ' 
gram  is  necessary  for  the  building  of  a  greater  dairy  industry 
in  North  Carolina.  The  Division  has  a  great  responsibility  to 
producer,  processor  and  consumer.  Consumers  generally  speak-- 
ing  are  not  familiar  with  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  their 
interest  to  ensure  sanitation  and  purity  of  product. 

While  our  job  is  law  enforcement  the  philosophy  is  to  obtain 
compliance  by  cooperation  insofar  as  possible. 

Milk  and  Milk  Products 

Milk  is  particularly  subject  to  contamination  and  adulteration 
if  proper  care  is  not  exercised  in  its  production,  processing  and 
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distribution.  Therefore  milk  sanitation  and  quality  standards 
have  been  regulated  by  the  State  to  safeguard  the  health  of  its 
citizens  and  to  prevent  fraudulent  practices.  Improvement  in 
quality  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  is  shown  by  a  study  of 
laboratory  reports  covering  samples  obtained  on  a  state-wide 
basis. 

Samples  of  milk  are  purchased  throughout  the  state  and  are 
transported  to  the  central  laboratory  for  complete  chemical  and 
bacterial  analyses.  Reports  of  findings  are  supplied  to  process- 
ing plants  and  to  local  Health  Offices.  In  cases  where  full  sani- 
tation programs  are  not  being  carried  on  by  either  county  or 
city  health  units,  follow-up  inspections  were  made  of  plants  and 
supplying  producers.  Full  cooperation  is  offered  to  all  Health 
Departments  and  in  general  excellent  cooperation  is  received.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  Division  has  joined  hands  with  the  County 
and  City  Health  Department  in  a  program  whereby  samples  are 
secured  jointly  and  analyzed  in  a  local  laboratory.  We  are  proud 
of  the  relationship  existing  between  all  control  bodies  interested 
in  milk  sanitation.  This  joint  action  along  with  cooperation  from 
the  industry  is  responsible  for  quality  improvement.  A  study  of 
the  laboratory  analyses  will  show  this  trend  toward  quality. 


Testing-  Ice  Cream  for  Butterfat  and  Solids. 
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Scene  in  a  modern  ice  cream  processing  plant. 


Ice  Cream 

Ice  cream  represents  approximately  a  $25,000,000  industry  in 
this  State.  North  Carolina  ranks  about  13th  among  the  states 
in  regard  to  production,  which  in  1948  totaled  14,260,000  gal- 
lons, and  13,380,000  gallons  in  1949.  Supervision  of  the  73  whole- 
sale manufacturing  plants  and  173  counter  freezer  operations 
requires  considerable  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Division. 
Thirty-eight  new  counter  and  soft  ice  cream  operations  were 
established  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  results  of  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  show  marked  improvement.  Approxi- 
mately 800  field  inspections  and  over  1,000  analyses  are  made 
annually. 

Since  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  desserts  are  enjoyed  by  all 
age  groups  this  supervisory  work  is  very  important  from  a 
health  standpoint.  Ice  cream  offers  a  market  to  dairymen,  since 
large  amounts  of  milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk  products  are 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

The  ice  cream  offered  the  consuming  public  today  is  recog- 
nized as  being  highly  palatable  and  safe.  This  statement  can 
be  demonstrated  by  a  visit  to  a  modern  ice  cream  plant,  where 
up-to-date  equipment  with  scientific  practices  are  used  in  the 
manufacture. 
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The  responsibility  for  inspection  and  control  rests  very  largely 
upon  the  Dairy  Division  and  plans  have  been  developed  that  will 
make  for  more  strict  enforcement.  In  the  future  manufacturers 
having  two  consecutive  unsatisfactory  laboratory  reports  or  field 
inspections  will  be  called  before  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  hearing.  Failure  to  meet  the  regulations  thereafter 
will  result  either  in  closure  of  the  plant  or  legal  action.  It  was 
necessary  to  close  three  operations  during  the  last  biennium. 

Butterfat  Check  Testing 

The  Dairy  Division  acts  as  a  referee  of  butterfat  tests.  In 
August,  1949,  changes  were  made  in  our  check  test  procedure, 
whereby  three  samples  were  secured  at  five  day  intervals  dur- 
ing a  15-day  composite  period.  This  plan  affords  opportunity  to 
secure  a  complete  picture  of  a  producer's  butterfat  delivery  and 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  methods  and  accuracy  of  sampling  and 
testing  used  by  the  buyer.  This  program  is  very  important  to 
the  dairy  industry  and  two  of  our  staff  devote  their  full  time  to 
it.  During  the  biennium  887  plant  investigations  were  made 
covering  29,272  check  tests. 

While  proper  testing  technique  is  very  important,  we  find  that 
other  factors  such  as  weigh  tank,  sampling  methods,  storage 
and  preservation  of  samples  are  the  cause  of  wide  variations. 
The  accuracy  of  a  butterfat  test  is  dependent  on  an  accurate 
and  a  representative  sample.  Sample  cabinets  with  refrigera- 
tion have  been  installed  in  nearly  all  of  the  buying  plants,  and 
stations  and  this  should  make  for  more  accurate  results.  Li- 
censes have  been  issued  to  130  testers  and  samplers.  The  turn- 
over of  personnel  for  this  work  continues  to  be  quite  heavy  and 
this  requires  intensive  training  by  our  field  force.  Test  com- 
plaints have  been  reduced  to  a  low  minimum.  Special  test  inves- 
tigations will  be  made  for  producers  upon  request. 

While  butterfat  tests  are  variable  factors,  and  will  always  be 
a  source  of  suspicion  between  producers  and  buyers,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  producers  are  now  receiving  the  most  accurate 
results  ever  furnished  them. 

The  Milk  Import  Act 

This  Act  passed  by  the  1949  General  Assembly  was  designed 
to  prevent  poor  quality  milk  from  being  shipped  into  the  State. 
Permits  are  required  of  the  receiving  plant  within  the  State  and 
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the  out-of-state  supplier.  Field  inspections  of  shipping  plant 
and  producing  shed  are  made  by  representatives  of  the  Division 
before  permits  are  issued.  In  addition,  sanitary  ratings  made 
by  responsible  health  agencies  are  secured  on  all  applications  for 
permits.  Routine  samples  for  laboratory  analyses  are  secured 
from  tankers  at  time  of  delivery. 


Paper  containers  are  being  used  extensively  for  milk  and 
other  dairy  products. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  cancel  several  permits  and  to  refuse 
some  applications.  Imported  milk  decreased  approximately  25,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1949  as  compared  with  1948.  This  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  Green  Pastures  Program  and  also  to  the  base- 
use  classification  schedule  established  in  October,  1949.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  market  local  milk  before  import  permits 
were  issued  and  significant  amounts  of  milk  were  moved  from 
surplus  to  short  markets  within  the  State.  A  number  of  small 
plants  are  unable  to  use  a  tanker  of  milk  and  in  some  instances 
they  join  with  others  in  securing  their  needs.  There  appears 
to  be  a  need  for  a  supply  station  located  in  a  central  point 
whereby  these  small  dealers  could  be  supplied  during  shortage 
periods. 

Milk  consumption  in  the  state  is  highest  during  the  fall 
months  when  production  is  lowest.  The  fall  demand  is  accel- 
erated by  the  opening  of  schools.  The  school  lunch  program  uses 
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The  Green  Pastures  Program  has  been  a  factor  in  reducing 
North  Carolina's  milk  imports. 

250,000  to  300,000  one-half  pints  daily.    This   demand   offers 
dairymen  a  market  challenge. 


Milk  Audit  Law  and  Classification  Regulation 

The  State-wide  Milk  Classification  Order  Number  V  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  effective  October  1, 
1949,  has  contributed  greatly  to  a  better  understanding  between 
dairy  farmers  and  milk  distributors.  This  order  has  made  for 
stabilization  and  has  made  a  contribution  toward  the  increased 
production  of  milk. 

A  surplus  of  Grade  "A"  fluid  milk  was  produced  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  summer  months  of  1949  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years. 

Fluid  milk  produced  and  delivered  to  distributors  by  dairy 
farmers  is  not  sold  at  a  fixed  price  per  gallon  or  hundred  weight 
but  is  rather  consigned  to  be  paid  according  to  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it  by  the  distributor  during  a  certain  pay  period,  usually 
a  month.  This  method  of  payment  is  referred  to  as  a  classified 
use  of  milk  and  greatly  affects  the  average  price  that  is  received 
by  producers  for  their  milk. 

The  North  Carolina  Milk  Audit  Law,  enacted  in  1941,  dele- 
gates authority  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 
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To  require  reports  from  distributors  and  processors  of  milk 
received  and  sold. 

To  establish  marketing  areas  for  the  sales  of  milk  by 
producers. 

To  set  up  classifications  of  milk  in  each  area  after  a  public 
hearing. 

After  official  marketing  areas  and  classifications  are  estab- 
lished, the  Department  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
auditing  plant  records  and  supervising  classified  payments  to 
producers. 

In  1949,  State-wide  hearings  were  held  relative  to  setting  up 
legal  classifications.  Evidence  was  secured  from  dairymen,  proc- 
essors and  dairy  organizations  at  these  meetings.  After  consult- 
ing with  dairy  specialists  at  State  College  and  others,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  proclaimed  a  state-wide  classification 
for  milk  delivered  by  producers  to  plants.  This  schedule  along 
with  the  Milk  Import  Law  is  a  definite  protection  to  North  Caro- 
lina dairy  farmers.  Audits  covering  sales  and  purchases  in  some 
instances  have  revealed  underpayments  of  considerable  amounts. 
However,  in  majority  of  cases  errors  and  lack  of  understanding 
of  classification  calculation  appeared  to  be  principal  causes  of 
discrepancies. 

Shortage  of  personnel  has  made  it  impossible  to  verify  all 
payments  made  to  producers.  Plans  are  underway  to  increase 
the  personnel  for  this  work  in  the  next  biennium. 

Information  secured  from  dealers'  reports  has  served  as  a 
basis  for  accurate  data  on  production  and  sales.  Monthly  sum- 
maries are  sent  to  the  industry  which  appear  to  be  well  received. 
For  the  first  time  accurate  figures  dealing  with  production  and 
consumption  are  available. 

STATISTICAL  REPORT 

July  1,  1948-June  30,  1950 

Plant  Investigations   (Butterfat  Check  Testing) 887 

Butterfat  Check  Tests   4,851 

Supervised  Tests   3,181 

Fresh  Daily  Samples   16,100 

3  Day  Composite 4,253 

Total    29,272 
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Milk  and  Dairy  Products  Analyzed — Official 3,020 

Unofficial     610 

Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts  samples  analyzed — Official  2,320 

Unofficial     28 

Ice  Cream  Plant  Inspections 1,734 

Dairy  Farm  Inspections   1,432 

Hearings  Held   10 

Court  Convictions   1 

Butter  Plant  Inspections  16 

Cheese  Plant  Inspections 6 

Sediment  Tests    1,943 

Methylene  Blue  Tests 350 

MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS  ANALYSES 

July  1948-June  1950 

Deficiencies,  Excessive 
No.  of        Deficiencies  in  Solids  Plate 

Product  Samples*  Butterfat  Not  Fat         Count 

Pasteurized   Grade   A   Milk    889  8  112  267 

Grade  A  Raw    (Bottled)    Milk 535  18  78  253 

Producer  Grade  A  Raw  Milk 421  10  80  81 

Grade  C  Raw  Can  Delivery 40  4  7  4 

Producer  Grade  C  Raw   (Bottled)  ..  .  14  0  0  1 

Cream 324  21  0  164 

Buttermilk    53  ....  15 

Whole   Lactic  Buttermilk    190  30  90 

Creamed    Buttermilk    84  30  28 

Chocolate    Milk    300  85  ....  80 

Chocolate    Drink    170  17  ....  40 

3,020  223  410  890 

*Samples  were  not  taken  at  random,  but  were  generally  purchased  where  there  were  in- 
dications of  existing  deficiencies.  Therefore,  the  ratios  of  deficiencies  shown  here  are  not 
representative  of  the   State's  milk  supply. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOR  MILK  and  MILK  PRODUCTS 

Bacterial  Standard 
%  Milk  Plate  Count 

%  Milk  Fat        Solids-Not-Fat  Grade  A  Grade  C 

Milk— Pasteurized    3.25  8.50  30,000 

Milk    Raw    3.25  8.50  50,000 

Milk  Raw  Producer 3.25  8.50  200,000 

Cream   .18.00 

Half  and  Half   10.00 

Buttermilk  8.50 

Creamed  Buttermilk    3.25  8.50 

Grade  A  Whole  Lactic 

Buttermilk   3.25  8.50 

Chocolate  Milk   3.25  30,000  50,000 

Chocolate  Drink   2.00  50,000 

Milk  Shake    3.25  50,000 
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Date 

Number 
Samples 

Deficient 
In  Fat* 

Deficient  In 
Total  Solids** 

Excess  over 

100.000 
Bacteria*** 

Positive 
E.  Coli 

E.  Coli  Too 

Numerous  to 

Count 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

July  1— Dec.  31, 
1948  (Six  Months) 

1949  (Twelve 
Months) 

Jan.  1— June  30, 
1950  (Six  Months) 

651 

1,010 

659 

151 

271 
157 

23.19 
26.83 
23.4 

51 

106 

15 

7.83 
10.49 
6.82 

129 

272 
147 

19.81 
26.93 
22.30 

78 
388 
163 

11.98 
38.41 
24.9 

20 
214 
118 

3.06 
21.19 
17.90 

Total 

2,320 

.STANDARDS: 

*    Butterfat  plain— 10% 
Chocolate,  Fruit— 8% 
♦*    Total  Solids— 35'^. 

Weight  per  gallon — 4.5  lbs. 
Weight  per  pint — 9  oz. 
***    Bacteria —Less  than  100,000  per  gram 

While  these  samples  were  not  taken  necessarily  as  an  index  to  quality,  a  study  of  the  table  shows  improvement  trends 
For  instance,  the  samples  for  1950  show  closer  conformity  to  standards. 


GRADE  "A"  AND  UNGRADED  MILK  PURCHASED  FROM 

PRODUCERS  AND  FLUID  MILK  IMPORTED  FROM 

OTHER  STATES  AS  REPORTED  BY  MILK 

DISTRIBUTORS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fluid  Milk 

Year                        Grade  "A"  Milk  Ungraded  Imported 

1941  (June  through  Dec.)  62,589,208    31,145,376 

1942  120,604,163    68,288,728  9,100,580 

1943  133,138,746    99,794,916  30,394,902 

1944  145,355,553   101,009,342  26,551,071 

1945  162,646,189   118,240,781  38,466,471 

1946  172,866,014   104,691,561  65,063,749 

1947  216,112,693   111,228,019  63,880,561 

1948  256,361,205    96,665,367  78,799,151 

1949  339,827,226    75,995,090  53,007,639 

1950  (Jan.  through  June)  210,581,842    29,923,940  13,577,590 


DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 

C.  H.  Brannon 

State  Entomologist 


This  division  administers  the  North 
Carolina  plant  pest  and  bee  disease  laws 
and  regulations.  There  is  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  in  many  projects 
such  as  white-fringed  beetle,  Japanese 
beetle  and  white  pine  blister  rust  quaran- 
tine and  control.  The  Division  of  Ento- 
mology also  has  a  cordial  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  the  other  state  entomologi- 
cal workers  such  as  the  entomologists  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  Experiment  Station  at  N.  C.  State  College.  Conflicts  and 
duplications  are  avoided  while  a  community  of  cooperation  is 
maintained. 

Nursery  Inspection 
The  annual  inspection  of  all  North  Carolina  nurseries  has 
always  been  a  major  project  of  this  Division.  As  a  result  of 
careful  inspections  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  nurserymen  a 
high  quality  product  is  produced  in  the  state.  During  the  1948- 
49  season  248  nursery  certificates  were  issued,  and  276  were 
issued  during  the  1949-50  season. 


C.  H.  Brannon 


Dealer's  License 

Sixty-four  certificates  were  issued  to  nursery  dealers  in  1948- 
49,  while  104  were  issued  in  1949-50. 


Number  of  Nurseries  bv  Counties. 
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Apiary  Inspection 

Mr.  James  F.  Greene,  gives  what  time  he  can  spare  from  other 
activities  to  this  w^ork,  and  5,139  colonies  were  inspected  during 
the  last  biennium.  American  foulbrood  and  sacbrood  were  found 
in  97  colonies,  which  were  either  treated  or  destroyed.  Euro- 
pean foulbrood  is  found  widely  scattered  over  the  state. 

Queen  breeders  and  package  bee  shippers  were  carefully  in- 
spected. An  attempt  was  made  to  check  on  transient  beekeepers 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diseases. 

White-Fringed  Beetle 

The  white-fringed  beetle  work  is  a  cooperative  project  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Division  of  Entomol- 
ogy, North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau 
furnishes  personnel,  both  permanent  and  seasonal,  trucks  and 
spray  equipment.  The  Division  furnishes  insecticides  for  both 
soil  and  foliage  treatments,  and  its  personnel  devotes  such  time 
to  the  work  as  is  available.  J.  A.  Harris  is  in  charge  of  this 
program. 

Inspections  to  determine  the  presence  of  white-fringed  beetles, 
both  larvae  and  adults,  have  been  continued  each  year.   In  1948 


Spraying  for  White-fringed  Beetle  Control. 
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Applying  DDT  to  soil. 


a  total  of  6,048  man  hours  were  spent  on  inspection  in  42  coun- 
ties. A  total  of  22  new  infested  sites  were  found  with  21  of  them 
located  in  the  generally  infested  area  and  one  outside  this  area. 
In  1949  more  than  9,000  man  hours  were  spent  on  inspection 
in  35  counties.  Additional  infested  acreage  was  found  in  the 
known  infested  area,  principally  in  Anson,  Union  and  Pender 
counties.  New  infestations  were  found  in  Rocky  Mount,  Edge- 
combe County,  and  in  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County.  As  of 
September  30,  1949,  a  total  of  15,534  acres  in  18  counties  were 
known  to  be  infested.  Inspections  in  1950  located  an  infestation 
in  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  making  a  total  of  19  counties  known 
to  be  infested. 


Counties  Infested  with  White-fringed  Beetles  and  Number  of 
Infested  Localities  in  Each  County. 
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Applications  of  DDT,  both  foliage  and  soil  treatment  have 
been  continued.  During  1948  a  total  of  717  acres  were  given  the 
soil  treatment  of  10  pounds  of  DDT  per  acre.  The  number  of 
applications  of  foliage  treatment  varied  in  each  area  depending 
on  population  counts,  but  a  total  of  18,154  aggregate  acres  were 
given  foliage  treatments.  The  number  of  foliage  applications 
varied  from  one  to  nine. 

During  1949  a  total  of  1,283  acres  were  given  the  10-lb.  soil 
treatment  and  at  the  close  of  the  1949  season  a  total  of  3,080 
acres  had  been  soil  treated  since  the  program  started.  Foliage 
applications  were  applied  to  a  total  aggregate  acreage  of  20,584, 
the  number  of  applications  varying  with  the  density  of  popula- 
tion of  beetles.  Planes,  concentrate,  dilute  and  hand  sprayers 
have  all  been  used  in  making  the  spray  applications. 

Regulations  governing  the  movement  of  materials  covered  by 
the  white-fringed  beetle  quarantine  have  been  systematically  en- 
forced. During  the  1948  season  4,606  certificates  were  issued, 
3,853  calls  made  in  regard  to  regulatory  problems  and  21  quar- 
antine violations  investigated.  During  the  1949  season  4,841  cer- 
tificates were  issued,  and  732  regulatory  calls  made.  All  nur- 
series located  in  the  regulated  areas  have  become  eligible  for 
certification  by  soil  treatment  with  DDT  or  by  construction  of 
necessary  barriers. 

Japanese  Beetle 

The  Japanese  beetle  work  which  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  consisted 
of  a  scouting  program  during  the  summer  of  1949.  The  entire 
state  was  thoroughly  covered  and  particular  attention  given  to 
areas  along  main  highways,  shipping  points,  nurseries  and  floral 
establishments.  No  large  infestations  were  found  in  new  areas. 
The  heavily  infested  area  in  Beaufort  County  was  treated  with 
DDT  applied  to  roadsides.  An  airplane  was  also  used  for  DDT 
applications  in  this  area.  DDT  mist-blower  treatments  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Olive,  Calypso,  Asheville  and 
Hendersonville. 

Trapping  was  resumed  in  1950,  and  DDT  applications  were 
continued.  However,  since  Japanese  beetles  swarm  out  over  a 
wide  area  in  the  state  at  one  time  in  the  summer,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  the  state  and  federal  governments  to  treat  all 
sections  at  the  proper  time.    The  expense  would  also  be  pro- 
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Sig-n  warns  truckers  of  Inspection  Station  ahead. 

hibitive.  Planes  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  areas  and 
mist  blowers  are  very  effective  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  In- 
dividuals, groups,  cities  and  counties  should  carefully  consider 
the  purchase  of  a  suitable  machine  for  local  use  at  the  exact 
time  v^hen  Japanese  beetles  appear  in  flight.  Excellent  results 
can  be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

Road  inspection  stations  are  operated  in  the  state  near  the 
Virginia  line  on  U.  S.  Highways  1  and  301,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology  &  Plant  Quarantine  in  cooperation  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Entomology  of  this  Department,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  spread  of  the  beetle  by  truck. 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  now  found  over  a  wide  area  in  the 
state  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  coast. 

J.  B.  Riley,  with  headquarters  at  Wadesboro,  supervises  the 
State  Japanese  beetle  quarantine.  H.  0.  Windsor  is  the  Federal 
Japanese  beetle  representative  who  is  located  in  Asheville.  He 
is  also  a  State  Collaborator. 

Bulb  Inspection 


Each  season  in  the  early  spring  narcissus  bulb  fields  are  in- 
spected for  nematode  control.    If  it  were  not  for  this  work  the 
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bulb  industry  would  have  scarcely  survived  the  ravages  of  the 
eel  w^orm.  Sixty-four  acres  ov^ned  by  nine  growers  were  in- 
spected in  1949.  Four  acres  on  three  properties  were  found  in- 
fested. In  1950  inspections  were  made  on  107  acres  belonging 
to  10  growers.  Five  acres  on  one  property  were  found  infested. 
All  infested  bulbs  were  given  the  standard  hot  water  treatment. 
The  soil  was  fumigated  on  one  farm.  J.  A.  Harris  and  J.  F. 
Greene  inspected  these  properties. 

European  Corn  Borer 

Inspections  during  the  last  two  years  have  shown  17  counties 
to  be  infested  as  follows:  Beaufort,  Bertie,  Camden,  Carteret, 
Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Gates,  Hertford,  Hyde, 
Martin,  Pamlico,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell  and  Wash- 
ington. No  economic  damage  by  this  pest  has  been  reported. 
J,  A.  Harris,  Dr.  D.  L.  Wray  and  J.  F.  Greene  made  these  in- 
spections. 

Camellia  Flower  Blight 

A  quarantine  was  issued  covering  shipments  from  infected 
areas  in  other  states.  Inspections  were  made  in  1950  on  all  nur- 


Trucks  are  inspected  to  prevent  spread  of  Japanese  beetle. 
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sery  properties  where  camellias  are  grown  in  the  state,  and  in 
most  cases  two  or  more  inspections  were  made.  One  nursery 
was  found  infected  and  a  quarantine  has  been  drawn  up  to  cover 
the  infected  area.   J.  A.  Harris  is  in  charge  of  this  work. 

White  Pine  Blister  Rust  Control 

This  work  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  The  serious  threat  of  in- 
fections from  Virginia  spreading  to  the  white  pines  of  North 
Carolina  started  a  preventive  program  fifteen  years  ago.  Ribes 
(currants  and  gooseberries)  the  alternate  host  of  the  disease 
were  systematically  eradicated  in  the  areas  likely  to  become  in- 
fected. Therefore,  when  the  disease  was  found  on  Ribes  in  1941 
the  control  area  was  in  excellent  condition  to  be  maintained  rela- 
tively free  from  serious  infection.  Infection  on  white  pine  was 
found  during  1945  in  Ashe  county.  It  has  since  been  found  on 
white  pine  in  McDowell,  Yancey,  Buncombe  and  Haywood  coun- 
ties in  the  order  mentioned. 

Walter  A.  Stegall  is  the  Federal  Field  Supervisor  in  charge 
of  the  program,  with  headquarters  at  Asheville.    Excellent  re- 


QUARANTINED  AREA 
•     COUNTIES  IN  WHICH  INFECTION 
FOUND  ON  WHITE  PINE 

Blister  Rust  Conti'ol  Area. 

suits  have  been  obtained  and  the  state  should  remain  relatively 
free  from  blister  rust  disease  as  long  as  the  maintenance  work 
now  in  operation  is  carried  out  under  adequate  supervision. 


Insect  Collection  and  Survey 

Dr.  D,  L,  Wray  is  in  charge  of  the  Division's  excellent  collec- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.   A  second  supple- 
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ment  to  the  insect  list  published  in  1938  is  being  prepared  for 
early  publication.  Many  species  are  identified,  and  entomologists 
from  all  over  the  State  and  Nation  consult  the  collection  and  lit- 
erature at  frequent  intervals.  Dr.  Wray  has  undertaken  an 
intensive  survey  of  the  Collembola  of  the  state  which  has  been 
a  long  neglected  group  of  insects. 

Additional  cabinets,  equipment  and  space  are  urgently  needed 
to  handle  the  survey  and  to  properly  care  for  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding insect  collection. 


John  A.  Winfield 


DIVISION  OF  MARKETS 

John  A.  Winfield 
Director 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Division 
of  Markets  is  to  improve  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  farm  people.  In  order  to  do 
this,  Division  personnel  must  keep  abreast 
of  agricultural  conditions  throughout  the 
state  and  nation,  because  these  conditions, 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  farm  people,  are  con- 
stantly changing. 

From  a  state  standpoint,  there  were  no- 
ticeable changes  in  the  marketing  of  farm  commodities  during 
the  1948-50  biennium.  Much  of  this  was  brought  about  by  in- 
creased production  of  so-called  deficit  commodities.  The  acreage 
control  program  meant  a  reduction  in  acreage  of  customary 
crops,  but  better  production  and  management  practices  in- 
creased yields  of  these  crops. 

At  no  time  during  the  last  decade  was  there  a  greater  demand 
for  marketing  services  than  during  the  1948-50  biennium.  This 
included  demands  from  producers  and  handlers  for  information 
and  assistance  in  establishing  new  marketing  facilities,  organiz- 
ing new  markets,  and  assisting  in  processing,  packaging,  han- 
dling, transportation,  distribution,  and  merchandising, 

A  summary  of  activities  in  the  various  phases  covered  by  this 
Division  follows : 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Record  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the  1948- 
50  biennium  presented  greater  problems  in  the  marketing  serv- 
ices and  regulatory  and  inspection  work  than  in  any  previous 
biennium.  To  meet  these  surpluses,  the  Department  worked 
with  various  branches  of  the  produce  industry.  In  doing  this, 
they  aided  in  the  opening  of  several  new  auction  markets;  one 
for  sweet  potatoes  was  opened  at  Bethel,  N.  C,  in  the  fall  of 
1949  and  one  for  sweet  corn  in  Hyde  County  in  1950.  The  De- 
partment assisted  in  the  survey  and  opening  of  a  new  fruit  and 
vegetable  auction  market  at  Hendersonville. 
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The  Hyde  County  project  is  a  new  undertaking.  The  Exten- 
sion Service,  Division  of  Markets,  producers,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  county  cooperated  closely  in  this  project  due  to  the 
need  for  new  sources  of  agricultural  income.  The  soil  in  the 
county  is  not  suited  for  tobacco  production.  Specialists  with  the 
Division  and  Extension  Service  worked  closely  with  producers 
during  the  growing  season  in  introducing  good  management 
practices  and  proper  methods  in  applying  insecticides  for  worm 
control.  When  the  corn  was  ready  for  harvesting,  instructions 
regarding  the  proper  stage  of  maturity  were  given  producers, 
and  grading  and  packaging  demonstrations  were  held.  Buyers 
with  local  chain  stores  and  independent  outlets  were  contacted 
by  the  Division  Specialists  and  representatives  were  sent  to  the 
area.  The  corn  was  sold  to  these  representatives,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived more  favorably  than  that  from  some  of  the  older  produc- 
ing areas  in  the  state. 

Approximately  10,000  crates,  each  containing  five  dozen  ears, 
were  marketed.  Producers  in  the  area  plan  to  expand  corn  pro- 
duction next  year  and  to  add  a  few  more  commodities  in  the 
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View  of  auction  shed  at  Hendersonville  produce  market. 


fruit  and  vegetable  field  which  are  believed  to  be  adaptable  to 
the  area  and  in  demand  at  local  markets. 

Production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Hendersonville  area 
of  Western  North  Carolina  is  handled  in  two  different  ways. 
Either  large  outside  handlers  contract  for  acreage  or  independ- 
ent producers,  owning  land,  finance  their  own  operations.  The 
primary  problem  in  this  area  is  the  lack  of  market  outlets  for 
the  second  group.  Specialists  with  the  Department  and  Exten- 
sion Service,  at  the  request  of  the  Hendersonville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  private  group,  made  a  quick  survey  in  the  area 
to  determine  the  variety  and  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
produced  by  the  two  groups.  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  an 
auction  market,  capitalized  at  $30,000,  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  established  in  Hendersonville.  Three 
Specialists,  two  with  the  Department  and  one  with  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  began  working  on  grading  and  packing  problems 
during  the  latter  part  of  June  with  the  new  market  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  areas.  This  program  continued  through  July  and 
August.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the  market  will 
handle  a  large  volume  of  merchandise,  and  that  it  will  be  the 
solution  to  a  problem  existing  in  that  area  for  ten  years  or 
longer.  Snap  beans,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  squash,  peppers,  and 
early  apples  are  expected  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
modities handled  by  the  Hendersonville  market. 
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Lettuce  growers  in  New  Hanover  and  Pender  counties  were 
being  forced  out  of  the  lettuce  business  because  of  poor  packing 
and  selling  practices.  Prior  to  this  year,  most  of  the  lettuce 
produced  in  North  Carolina  moved  to  Eastern  terminal  markets 
in  5-peck  or  bushel  hampers  while  iced  Western  lettuce  in  crates 
moved  into  the  state.  Growers  in  the  two  counties,  through  their 
Extension  agents,  requested  help  from  the  Division  of  Markets 
before  this  year's  crop  was  set. 

At  preliminary  conferences  with  producers  and  their  County 
Agents,  it  was  decided  to  work  toward  establishing  an  f.o.b. 
market  at  one  of  three  packing  houses  in  the  area  and  to  limit 
the  area  to  a  small  section  of  New  Hanover  County.  This  was 
done,  first,  because  of  limited  personnel  in  the  Division ;  second, 
because  a  completely  new  program  was  being  inaugurated ;  and 
third,  because  the  packing  shed  belonged  to  a  growers'  coopera- 
tive. The  Division  was  given  full  responsibility  in  completing 
arrangements  for  grading,  packing,  and  selling  the  Iceberg  let- 
tuce in  the  area. 

This  responsibility  was  accepted  because  our  Specialist  in  re- 
tail merchandising  was  able  to  get  full  cooperation  of  all  whole- 
sale distributors  in  the  state  who  were  cooperating  with  the  re- 
tail program  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Definite  commitments  to 
handle  the  Iceberg  crop  were  made  by  this  group  provided  the 
quality  was  good,  the  packaging  was  in  crates,  and  the  lettuce 
was  iced.  Our  Specialist  in  initial  marketing  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  job,  along  with  transportation  arrange- 
ments, and  load  breakdowns.  Daily  prices  paid  producers  were 
based  on  wholesale  sales  of  Western  lettuce  in  similar  packages 
on  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets  as  reported  by  the 
Market  News  Service.  The  quantity  of  Iceberg  lettuce  marketed 
was  5,073  crates.  Comparative  returns  were  more  than  any 
growers  expected.  The  trade  was  happy  with  the  lettuce. 

Commercial  sweet  potato  production  is  rapidly  expanding  in 
North  Carolina.  Plans  are  underway  at  present  to  open  two 
-  new  auction  markets,  one  at  Dunn  and  the  other  at  Benson. 
Division  Specialists  have  already  attended  five  conferences  with 
County  Agents,  trade  groups,  and  producers  to  review  plans 
and  facilities  looking  toward  the  opening  of  these  markets.  In 
fact,  specific  recommendations  to  build  one  auction  shed  and 
unloading  platform  between  the  two  towns,  which  are  only  eight 
miles  apart  but  in  different  counties,  were  made  by  Specialists 
with  the  Division.   This  was  done  so  buying  forces  could  be  cen- 
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tralized  and  storage  and  curing  facilities  in  both  towns  could  be 
used  as  well. 

North  Carolina  ranks  among  the  top  three  states  in  the  total 
production  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  large  part  of  the  crop  can- 
not be  marketed  through  fresh  markets.  To  aid  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  off-grade  stocks,  more  than  2,000  tons  of  strings, 
cuts,  badly  misshaped,  and  jumbo  potatoes  were  dehydrated 
during  the  biennium. 

These  dehydrated  potatoes,  which  were  about  equal  to  corn 
in  feeding  value,  were  sold  within  the  state  for  the  manufacture 
of  feed  products.   Some  were  sold  directly  to  dairies. 

Due  to  the  large  crop  this  year,  it  is  expected  that  a  much 
greater  part  of  the  crop  will  be  utilized  through  dehydration, 
and  a  more  constant  supply  can  be  furnished  to  those  who  use 
this  product. 

The  Marketing  Specialist  in  fruits  and  vegetables  conducted 
24  classes  during  the  biennium  which  were  attended  by  597 
Veteran  trainees  in  six  Western  North  Carolina  counties.  The 
classes  were  held  at  the  request  of  Veteran  instructors.  Grad- 
ing and  packaging  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  principal 
fruit  and  vegetables  produced  in  the  area,  namely,  snap  beans, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  and  sweet  corn,  were  given.  The  Specialist 
also  attended  and  participated  in  conferences  with  Extension 
workers.  Research  and  College  instructors,  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  Specialists  of  the  Department  to  plan  an  overall  pro- 
gram in  seeking  solutions  to  marketing  problems  in  fruits  and 
vegetables.   These  meetings  were  held  in  Raleigh. 

The  system  of  merchandising  fruits  and  vegetables  in  retail 
stores  in  North  Carolina  shows  a  wide  variation.  Some  stores 
are  unsanitary  and  make  no  attempt  to  display  the  produce 
other  than  to  leave  it  in  the  container  in  which  it  was  delivered. 
In  many  cases,  these  are  left  in  front  of  the  store  on  the  side- 
walk where  the  products  deteriorate  quickly.  A  small  percent- 
age of  retailers  are  doing  a  fair  job  of  merchandising  and  only 
a  few  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Our  retail  Specialist,  working  through  seven  wholesalers,  has 
already  reached  directly  or  indirectly  approximately  2,000  retail 
stores  in  the  state.  Most  of  these  stores  were  reached  through 
produce  schools  held  in  small  stores  in  outlying  communities 
or  by  training  salesmen  from  the  seven  wholesalers  who  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  preliminary  work  assisting  the  retailers 
on  how  to  trim,  display,  and  sprinkle  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Bulletins  have  been  sent  to  several  hundred  stores  that  we  plan 
to  contact  in  the  near  future.  These  bulletins  give  an  outline  of 
the  work  contemplated,  as  well  as  ideas  regarding  needed  equip- 
ment and  its  cost.  This  method  makes  our  work  easier  on 
arrival,  and  we  are  able  to  help  a  greater  number  of  stores. 

A  large  number  of  retail  stores  in  the  state  are  changing  over 
to  self-service,  while  many  of  the  traditionally  operated  stores 
are  installing  new  fruit  and  vegetable  racks  with  one  or  more 
refrigerated  units,  depending  on  volume  of  business.  Many  of 
the  smaller  stores  visited  did  not  feel  that  they  could  afford 
new  equipment.  In  such  cases,  we  helped  them  to  reconstruct 
their  old  equipment  and  make  it  more  suitable  for  holding  and 
displaying  fruits  and  vegetables  and  thereby  increasing  their 
sales.  Seven  new  independent  super-markets  opened  in  the 
Piedmont  area  where  we  concentrated  our  work.  Sales  increased 
sharply.  Reports  from  one  super-market,  which  did  approxi- 
mately $2,400  per  month  in  produce  in  the  old  store,  now  indi- 
cates that  the  improved  market  does  approximately  $32,000 
business  per  month  in  produce.  We  are  making  every  effort  to 
help  both  the  large  and  small  retailer,  and  we  believe  the  work 
is  beneficial  because  of  the  many  requests  that  we  have  for 
assistance. 

We  find  that  in  working  through  the  service  wholesalers  we 
can  move  a  large  tonnage  of  North  Carolina  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  through  local  outlets  and  thereby  get  the  farmers  of 
the  state  a  greater  share  of  the  consumer  dollar.  Such  a  practice 
has  been  a  great  help  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Division  of 
Markets,  as  was  evidenced  in  moving  large  amounts  of  locally 
grown  lettuce,  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  and  strawberries.  This 
tends  to  solve  some  of  the  distribution  problems  for  various 
farm  commodities  in  the  state. 

The  Specialist  was  assisted  in  this  project  by  various  dealers 
and  wholesalers  in  the  cities  of  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Concord, 
Kannapolis,  Raleigh,  and  Durham.  Owners  and  managers  of 
both  private  and  chain  stores  have  cooperated  very  closely  by 
sponsoring  the  retail  merchandising  program,  and  helping  the 
Division  greatly  in  moving  locally  produced  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  those  grown  outside  the  state. 

The  inspection  and  certification  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  peanuts  is  a  major  function  of  the  Division  of  Markets. 
This  service  is  performed  by  licensed  personnel  employed  by  the 
Division. 
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In  addition  to  inspection  and  certification  work,  the  men  are 
trained  and  instructed  to  render  further  assistance  to  producers 
and  handlers  in  the  proper  harvesting,  grading,  packing,  and 


Locations  of  produce  auction  markets. 

handling  of  the  various  commodities  they  are  assigned  to  work. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1949-1950,  the  volume  of  inspections  ex- 
ceeded any  previous  year.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  designated  the  shipping 
point  inspection  service  as  the  agency  to  certify  the  grade  of  all 
farmer's  stock  peanuts  eligible  for  price  support  which  totaled 
slightly  more  than  90,000  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1948-1949,  the  Division  employed  193 
licensed  inspectors,  and  300  during  the  1949-1950  year.  These 
men  were  employed  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  were  paid  from 
fees  collected  for  services  rendered.  -^ 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  inspections  for  the  1948-1950 
biennium: 

Commodity  1948-49  1949-50 

Apples      581,:^  3614 

Beans,   Snap 563  578 

Cabbage   207  305 

Cantaloupes 10  IOI/2 

Corn,  Green 207  223 

Cucumbers     492  488 

Eggplant    8  22 

Lettuce   0  12 

Peaches 439  324 

Peanuts,  Shelled 1,4561/2  4061/0 

Peanuts,  Farmers  Stock 0  7,823i/2 
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Peppers    635  685 

Potatoes,   Irish    9,565  12,355 

Potatoes,  Sweet    620  846 

Squash    76  62 

Strawberries   384  300 

Watermelons    23  28 

Miscellaneous    I6I/2  13 

Totals   14,760i/2  24,5181/2 

NOTE :  The  above  figures  are  cars  or  carlot  equivalents  basea 
on  standard  customary  car  loadings. 

In  addition  to  the  above  shipping  point  inspections,  four 
members  of  the  Division's  staff  and  one  Federal  employee  who 
are  authorized  to  make  inspections  and  certifications  of  produce 
shipped  into  North  Carolina,  inspected  the  following  quantities 
of  fruits  and  vegetables: 

Carlots  Pounds 

(Commercial)  (Military  Installations) 

1948-1949  1949-1950  1948-1949  1949-1950 

3031/2  4I6I/2  5,037,756  3,090,401 

Note:  Approximately  one-half  of  the  produce  inspected  for 
military  installations  was  locally  grown. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  approximately  640  cars  of  seed  pota- 
toes shipped  in  from  outside  the  state  were  inspected  during  the 
biennium.  This  work  is  performed  by  licensed  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Division. 

Enforcement  of  the  Handlers  Act,  (Article  44  of  Chapter 
106  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina)  is  carried  out 
by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  section.  All  contracts  entered  into 
by  manufacturing  and  processing  companies  with  producers  in 
North  Carolina  must  be  checked  and  approved.  During  the  har- 
vesting season  for  the  various  commodities,  the  section  sends 
out  various  personnel  to  make  certain  that  contractors  are  ful- 
filling their  obligations  to  the  farmers  and  growers. 

Cotton 

Cotton  contributes  between  75  and  100  million  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  agricultural  income  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  grown 
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in  65  of  the  State's  100  counties  in  balance  with  one  or  more 
other  cash  crops.  Paradoxically,  the  adaptability  of  cotton  to 
diversification  and  balance  of  farm  activities  accounts  for  low 
grades — our  chief  handicap  as  a  cotton  growing  state.  The 
seriousness  of  this  handicap  is  experienced  most  forcibly  in 
marketing  channels — and,  appropriately  enough,  determines 
the  cotton  program  of  the  Markets  Division. 

The  low  grade  index  of  North  Carolina  cotton  has  three  seri- 
ous aspects,  (1)  reduced  income  from  cotton  production,  (2) 
perpetuation  of  obsolete  marketing  practices,  and  (3)  loss  of 
reputation  and  popularity  with  cotton  spinners.  There  are  no 
regulations  with  respect  to  custom  gin  service.  Consequently, 
our  procedures  had  to  be  based  entirely  on  what  could  be  done 
through  individual  contacts  and  promotional  activities.  Since 
custom  gin  service  has  come  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
pre-marketing  processing  and,  in  recent  years,  has  undertaken 
to  offset  deficiencies  in  harvesting  and  pre-ginning  care  on  the 
farm,  the  'Department's  cotton  program  is  concentrated  on  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  ginning  industry. 

During  the  closing  few  weeks  of  the  last  biennium,  two  Gin- 
ning and  Marketing  Specialists  were  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Cotton  Section.  Their  immediate  assignment  was  to  inventory 
and  check  the  ginning  facilities  in  the  state  for  (1)  adequacy 
of  equipment,  (2)  state  of  adjustment  and  repair,  and  (3) 
operating  technique.  These  Specialists  were  qualified  to  give 
on-the-spot  recommendations  for  improving  existing  equipment 
and  operating  procedures  as  well  as  engineering  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  new  equipment  and  major  improvements. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  during  this  biennium,  a  total  of 
1,489  routine  calls  were  made  on  individual  ginners.  More  than 
200  of  these  calls  were  in  response  to  requests  for  special  assist- 
ance. Besides  carrying  on  the  inspection  program,  the  Special- 
ists were  consulted  in  planning  160  major  improvements,  (im- 
provements costing  $10,000  or  more  are  considered  major  im- 
provements), planning  42  completely  new  gin  plants,  and  de- 
signing and  installing  three  special  seed  storage  facilities.  Tech- 
nical assistance  to  ginners  also  included  engineering  13  new 
planting  seed  delinting  and  treating  installations. 

Promotional  activities  were  directed  toward  improving  in- 
ter-interest relationships  within  the  raw  cotton  industry,  and 
between  the  interests  and  state  and  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  cotton.    This  activity  not  only  kept  the  Specialists 
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in  close  contact  and  working  relationship  with  interest  organi- 
zations but  served  to  integrate  our  program  with  the  cotton  pro- 
grams of  other  state  and  federal  agencies. 

A  special  project  set  up  for  the  calendar  year  1950  was  organ- 
izing ginner  groups  at  county  level  to  mobilize  the  industry 
in  support  of  cotton  improvement  programs  of  the  various 
agencies.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium,  21  counties  were  co- 
operating with  this  project.  The  county  groups  meet  monthly 
to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest  and  what  they  as  ginners 
can  do  for  the  welfare  of  the  raw  cotton  industry.  There  is  no 
fixed  pattern  of  procedure  within  the  organization.  To  date, 
their  activities  include  publicity  campaigns  with  respect  to  in- 
sect control,  more  efficient  production  practices,  improved  har- 
vesting methods,  direct  assistance  to  their  customers  in  market- 
ing cotton,  and  elevating  the  standards  of  custom  gin  service. 
There  are  no  criteria  for  appraising  the  results  of  promotional 
activities,  particularly  so  when  more  than  one  organization  or 
interest  is  concerned  with  the  same  objective.  However,  it  may 
be  noted  that  since  the  inauguration  of  technical  service  to  the 
ginning  industry,  the  percentage  of  rough  preparation,  or  gin 
damaged  cotton,  has  dropped  from  16.4  in  1947  to  5.0  in  1948 
and  1949  (the  period  covered  by  this  report).  This  reduction 
in  rough  preparation  is  estimated  to  have  increased  the  value 
of  the  1948  crop  by  $667,000  and  the  1949  crop  proportionately. 
Ginning,  or  preparation,  is  a  grade  factor.  Parallel  with  the 
improvement  of  gin  service,  the  grade  factor  of  North  Carolina 
cotton  rose  from  89.3  in  1947  to  92.4  in  1948  and  92.0  (estimate) 
in  1949. 

In  addition  to  specific  assignments,  field  activities  included 
surveys  on  fire  hazards  in  cotton  gins,  business  customs  and 
usages  within  the  industry,  and  seed  marketing  problems.  A 
special  survey  was  made  with  respect  to  establishing  a  fiber 
testing  laboratory  service.  Plans  for  this  laboratory  have  been 
developed  and  request  submitted  for  its  establishment  as  a  proj- 
ect under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

Tobacco 

The  marketing  program  under  the  Tobacco  Section  was  ex- 
panded during  the  biennium  by  adding  one  Tobacco  Marketing 
Specialist.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
administration,  this  expansion  increased  the  services  to  tobacco 
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growers,  warehousemen,  dealers  and  processors  in  the  various 
functions  of  marketing  tobacco.  The  RMA  program  is  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  other  state  and  Federal  agencies  to 
prevent  overlapping  in  work. 

Demonstrations  were  conducted  in  ten  counties  on  the  use  of 
U.  S.  Standard  grades  and  the  application  of  these  standards 
so  that  growers  would  receive  the  true  market  value  for  their 
tobacco.  These  meetings  were  attended  by  more  than  1,000 
growers. 

Growers  were  assisted  in  organizing  cooperative  warehouses 
on  the  Wilson,  Kinston,  and  Greenville  markets.  Preliminary 
assistance  was  also  given  one  grower  group  in  Lumberton. 
These  cooperative  houses  handled  for  producers  during  the  bien- 
nium  22,176,902  pounds  of  tobacco  valued  at  $10,732,306. 
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During  the  1949  marketing  season,  some  tobacco  which  had 
questionable  characteristics  appeared  on  the  flue-cured  auction 
markets.  This  tobacco  was  generally  refused  by  buyers.  In 
tracing  the  cause  of  these  characteristics  it  was  discovered  that 
anthracite  coal  curers  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  trouble. 
However,  tobacco  cured  by  other  methods  also  was  questioned. 
Growers  were  assisted  in  disposing  of  about  six  million  pounds 
of  this  tobacco  at  a  minimum  loss. 
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In  1949-1950  the  Tobacco  Section  brought  together  pertinent 
marketing  information  and  for  the  first  time  published  an  an- 
nual Tobacco  Report  for  North  Carolina.  This  edition  strongly 
emphasized  suggestions  that  would  help  growers  command  the 
best  market  price  for  their  tobacco,  by  giving  more  attention  to 
sorting,  grading  and  preparing  for  market.  The  publication  was 
sent  to  5,000  growers  and  others  in  the  tobacco  industry. 

One  of  the  Tobacco  Specialists  appeared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  opposition  to  a  Graduated  Ex- 
cise Tax  on  cigarettes.  This  tax  was  believed  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  growers'  interest. 

Assistance  was  given  in  organizing  the  National  Tobacco  Tax 
Research  Council.  This  Council  was  organized  to  aid  in  halting 
the  ever  increasing  tendency  of  states,  counties,  and  cities  to 
place  additional  taxes  on  tobacco  products. 

During  the  1948-1950  biennium,  63  farm  and  warehouse  dem- 
onstrations were  held  in  the  flue-cured  and  burley  areas  of 
North  Carolina.  These  meetings  were  arranged  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Extension  Service,  vocational  teachers,  farm 
organizations,  and  warehousemen.  Burley  growers  were  aided 
in  working  out  such  problems  as  warehouse  charges,  spacing 
of  baskets  on  warehouse  floors,  removing  small  baskets,  and 
questions  of  weights.  This  service  work  is  conducted  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Tobacco 
Branch. 

As  directed  by  law,  the  Department  issued  a  monthly  report 
on  tobacco  warehouse  sales.  These  were  distributed  to  a  mailing 
list  of  1,000,  including  members  of  the  industry,  press,  radio, 
and  civic  and  farm  organizations. 

Information  and  assistance  were  furnished  to  growers  in 
areas  where  marketing  facilities  were  inadequate.  These  areas 
were  Ellerbe,  Windsor,  and  Greensboro. 

Field  Crops 

The  rapid  increase  in  production  of  all  grains  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  demanded  better  marketing  practices  through  harvest- 
ing, drying,  storing,  and  processing  facilities. 

North  Carolina  now  produces  70  million  bushels  of  corn,  10 
million  bushels  of  oats,  seven  million  bushels  of  wheat,  four  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans,  plus  barley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums. 
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This  is  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  with  in- 
adequate storage  on  and  off  the  farm. 

The  increase  in  production  over  the  last  two  years  has  re- 
sulted in  more  grain  being  sold  to  processors.  With  this  condi- 
tion existing,  it  was,  and  still  is,  necessary  to  erect  more  dry- 
ing and  storing  facilities  if  the  farmers  of  this  state  are  to  re- 
ceive the  maximum  for  their  grain. 

A  beginning  was  made  during  the  1948-50  biennium  to  erect 
modern  elevators  and  dryers  for  handling  off-the-farm  storage 
of  grain.    (See  table  below.) 

Storage  Capacity         Drying  Capacity 
Year  (Bushels)  (Bushels  Per  Hour) 

1948-1949     300,000  2,500 

1949-1950     450,000  1,300 

Completed  in   biennium    750,000  3,800 

Planned  for  1950-1951    720,000  1,800 

The  above  modern  storage  and  drying  facilities  will  make  it 
possible  to  keep  quality  grain  safely  over  a  twelve-months 
period.  This  will  assure  local  manufacturers  a  constant  supply 
of  grain  to  meet  their  demands.  Through  a  marketing  program 
of  this  nature,  surpluses  at  harvest  season,  which  always  result 
in  a  depressed  market,  can  be  avoided. 
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Grain  grading  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  all  grain 
producing  areas  with  farmers,  buyers  and  processors  attending. 
Plans  to  promote  the  use  of  established  Federal  grades  in  grain 
marketing  were  emphasized. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  substantial  saving  to  North  Carolina  farmers  has  resulted 
from  the  use  of  U.  S.  official  hay  grades.  Hay  can  now  be  bought 
on  U.  S.  Grades  with  certificates  attached.  This  assures  the  pur- 
chaser receiving  the  quality  of  hay  he  has  ordered.  At  least 
three  states  are  shipping  hay  into  North  Carolina  on  U.  S. 
Grades,  and  two  large  hay  brokers  in  this  State  handle  hay  only 
on  U.  S.  Grade  basis. 

Operators  of  seed  cleaning  plants  were  visited  and  instructed 
in  the  preparation  of  seed  for  market  so  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Lespedeza  seed  particularly  have  been 
steadily  improved  by  better  handling  and  cleaning  practices. 

The  Grain  Section  of  this  Division  has  cooperated  with  N.  C. 
State  College  on  research  and  Extension  problems  in  grain  mar- 
keting. It  has  also  cooperated  with  the  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  in  grading  grain  for  farm  storage  loans. 

Livestock 

The  Livestock  Section  of  the  Division  of  Markets  is  a  service 
agency  primarily  interested  in  the  marketing  of  livestock.  It 
has  two  objectives :  securing  breeding  animals  for  commercial 
livestock  production,  and  marketing  the  increase  when  grown 
out  and  finished  for  market. 

Due  largely  to  the  increased  acreage  in  pasture,  this  service 
has  expanded  more  rapidly  in  the  last  two  years  than  in  any 
period  since  the  inception  of  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  livestock  placement  and  mar- 
keting of  finished  animals,  the  following  services  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  Division  or  in  cooperation  with  other  institutions, 
primarily  the  State  College  of  Agriculture:  (1)  aid  in  feeder 
calf  sales,  (2)  conducting  livestock  schools,  (3)  cattle  surveys, 
(4)  conducting  purebred  livestock  sales,  (5)  working  with  4-H 
Club  members,  (6)  purchase  of  purebred  sires,  (7)  holding 
lamb  pools,  (8)  holding  wool  pools  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
and  (9)  aid  in  fat  stock  shows. 

The  problem  in  livestock  and  meat  marketing  is  lack  of  organ- 
ization  in   methods   of  handling  and   marketing   livestock   and 
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meats,  with  prices  and  quality  showing  very  Httle  actual  rela- 
tionship. The  purpose  has  been  to  bring  about  certain  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  facilities  for  handling  livestock  sales,  sell- 
ing on  a  quality  basis,  and  moving  cattle  and  sheep  from  areas 
of  low  feed  production  to  the  areas  of  a  plentiful  feed  supply; 
and  to  encourage  the  proper  slaughtering  of  good  quality  ani- 
mals and  the  establishment  of  markets  that  will  absorb  quality 
products  at  true  market  prices. 

The  Livestock  Marketing  Specialists  have  helped  to  carry  on 
projects  in  livestock,  sheep,  and  the  grading  of  meats.  They 
assisted  in  assembling,  grading,  handling  and  selling  10,000 
lambs  through  nine  local  pools.  These  lambs  were  graded  as 
Choice,  Good,  Medium,  Common,  and  Culls,  and  sold  in  carload 
lots  to  the  highest  bidder.  Pool  sale  prices  averaged  from  five  to 
10  per  cent  above  small  lot  sales  at  local  markets.  In  addition, 
Specialists  helped  with  the  handling,  pooling,  and  selling  of 
about  115,000  pounds  of  wool.  This  wool  was  assembled  in 
strategic  locations  and  classed  and  bagged  according  to  best  com- 
mercial practices.  Pool  prices  averaged  from  two  cents  to  10 
cents  per  pound  above  individual  sales. 

The  Division  assisted  in  the  purchase  and  resale  of  1,500 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle.  These  cattle  were  purchased  in  sur- 
plus producing  areas  of  the  State  and  placed  among  farmers  in 
the  Piedmont  and  Eastern  areas  where  cash  crops  are  being  re- 
duced and  feeding  and  grazing  crops  expanded.  Most  of  these 
animals  were  purchased  as  calves,  with  85  per  cent  females, 
some  of  which  sold  for  $50  to  $75  above  cost  after  handling  for 
six  to  nine  months.  Practically  all  could  have  been  sold  for  cor- 
responding profits,  but  many  new  farmers  are  building  small 
herds.  The  feeder  steers  showed  about  the  same  gross  profit 
after  fattening. 

In  addition,  850  breeding  ewes  were  imported  from  Texas  and 
Tennessee  and  placed  with  farmers  to  increase  the  production 
of  spring  lambs  in  the  State.  More  than  1,600  others  from  Mon- 
tana have  been  placed  since  July  1.  A  total  of  160  purebred  rams 
were  placed  during  the  two  years. 

A  beef  marketing  survey  was  conducted  among  75  representa- 
tive restaurants  in  the  State  as  part  of  a  program  to  determine 
the  kind  of  beef  preferred  by  the  trade  and  the  feasibility  of  in- 
augurating a  beef  grading  service  to  overcome  prejudice  against 
locally  produced  beef.  A  similar  survey  among  slaughterers  and 
retailers  will  be  made  this  winter. 
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The  following'  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  purchased  for 
growers  and  distributed  throughout  North  Carolina  during  the 
last  two  years :  , 

Cattle: 

Breeding  cattle   (females) 1500 

Purebred  bulls    30 

West  Jefferson  calf  sale   564 

Steers  for  market    1000 

Breeding  cattle  were  sold  mostly  in  the  eastern  half  of 
State.  Steers  were  sold  on  slaughter  market,  both  local 
and  eastern. 

Sheep:  1949        1950 

Breeding  ewes    1000     2700 

Purebred  rams   40       120 

Sheep  were  placed  largely  in  Piedmont  and  eastern 
North  Carolina. 
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One  of  North  Carolina's  newer  meat  packing  plants. 
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Poultry  and  Eggs 

The  poultry  processing  industry  in  North  Carolina  probably 
made  more  progress  during  this  biennium  than  during  any  other 
in  recent  years.  This  phase  of  the  industry  realized  that  con- 
sumers had  begun  to  demand  high  quality  poultry  processed  un- 
der sanitary  conditions  and  packaged  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

The  poultry  industry  in  general  reacted  very  favorably  to 
these  changes  and,  as  a  result,  a  better  distribution  of  poultry 
and  eggs  was  made.  There  are  five  processing  plants  in  North 
Carolina  that  are  cutting  up  and  freezing  individual  birds.  These 
plants  are  distributing  throughout  the  State  to  retail  stores  and 
eating  establishments  that  have  facilities  for  handling  frozen 
foods.  This  method  of  freezing  and  packaging  has  made  possible 
a  wide  distribution,  which  in  turn  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  poultry. 

Specialists  of  the  Poultry  Section  of  the  Division  of  Markets 
helped  plan  six  modern  processing  plants  with  chain  operations. 
Assistance  was  also  given  in  planning  numerous  other  small 
hand-operated  plants  and  remodeling  and  installing  new  equip- 
ment in  eight  other  plants.  There  are  38  chain  operated  plants 
in  this  State  and  about  100  other  small,  hand-operated  process- 
ing plants  which  are  located  throughout  the  State.  The  strategic 
location  of  these  processing  plants  makes  possible  a  sound  dis- 
tribution system  of  fresh,  ice-packed,  dressed  and  drawn  poultry 
which  comprises  about  90  per  cent  of  the  poultry  sold  in  North 
Carolina. 

Federal-State  grading  of  ready-to-cook  poultry  and  turkeys, 
along  with  Federal  inspection,  were  inaugurated  during  the  bi- 
ennium in  one  plant.  This  service  made  it  possible  for  early 
maturing  turkeys  grown  in  this  State  to  be  moved  to  market 
through  the  Quartermaster  Market  Center  and  other  market- 
ing agencies  that  require  poultry  and  turkeys  to  be  Federally 
inspected  and  graded.  A  total  of  2,059,915  pounds  of  turkeys 
were  officially  graded  for  this  plant  during  the  biennium. 

Veteran  facilities  located  in  North  Carolina  were  given  per- 
mission to  buy  poultry  from  North  Carolina  processors  that  do 
not  meet  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  plant  specifications, 
due  to  some  technicality  in  building  or  plant  facilities,  provided 
the  product  is  graded  by  this  Department.  Slightly  more  than 
175,000  pounds  of  poultry  from  these  plants  were  graded  for 
veteran  hospitals  by  personnel  of  the  Poultry  Section.    Move- 


(1)  Grading  and  inspecting  eggs  for  private  organizations  and  state  in- 
stitutions is  one  of  the  services  of  the  Poultry  Section.  (2)  Specially  built 
trucks  are  recommended  for  transporting  turkeys  to  processing  plants. 
(3)  Poultry  and  turkey  processing  plants  afford  outlets  for  N.  C.  grown 
poultry  and  provide  regular  or  part-time  work  to  hundreds  of  North 
Carolinians. 
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ment  of  poultry  through  this  outlet  helped,  to  a  great  extent, 
relieve  temporary  surpluses  that  developed,  thereby  providing  a 
better  outlet  for  North  Carolina  grown  poultry. 

One  of  the  worst  surpluses  of  broilers  in  recent  years  de- 
veloped in  January,  1950.  Prices  to  broiler  producers  reached  a 
low  of  18  cents  per  pound  live  weight  which  was  several  cents 
below  cost  of  production.  This  condition  was  foreseen  by  Di- 
vision personnel,  and  a  consumer  program  was  inaugurated  with 
the  aid  of  processors,  consumers,  the  press,  radio,  and  retail 
stores.  As  a  result  of  this  promotional  campaign  the  price  of 
broilers  moved  back  to  normal  within  two  weeks. 

Seven  Federal-State  egg  grading  stations  located  in  Asheville, 
Durham,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  and  Wilson  operated  during  the 
biennium.  Graders  at  these  stations  certified  126,201  cases  of 
eggs  according  to  U.  S.  Standards  and  Grades.  Approximately 
10,201  cases  were  packaged  in  one-dozen  cartons  under  grade 
labels.  Since  these  official  egg  grading  stations  bought  eggs  on 
the  basis  of  grade,  they  served  to  some  degree  as  a  means  of 
teaching  local  producers  how  to  care  for  their  eggs  on  the  farm. 
This  is  resulting  in  better  and  cleaner  eggs  being  produced  in 
North  Carolina. 

Poultry  Specialists  of  the  Division  trained  and  recommended 
for  licenses  20  egg  graders,  and  trained  15  other  people  to  grade 
eggs  unofl^cially. 

Personnel  of  the  Poultry  Section  worked  with  the  Purchasing 
Division  of  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
and  the  State  Hospital  in  Raleigh  in  inaugurating  a  program 
whereby  these  institutions  would  buy  only  officially  graded  and 
inspected  eggs.  More  than  7,400  cases  of  eggs  were  officially  in- 
spected for  these  two  State  institutions  after  this  program  was 
inaugurated  in  September,  1949.  These  institutions  saved  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  as  a  result  of  this  program.  Also, 
personnel  of  this  Section  inspected  2,130  cases  of  eggs  for  the 
Veterans  Administration,  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  other  private  and 
governmental  agencies. 

The  Poultry  Section  is  responsible  for  officially  sampling  or 
supervising  the  sampling  of  dairy  and  poultry  products.  During 
this  biennium,  1,396,170  pounds  of  dried  skim  milk  were  offi- 
cially sampled  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  future  of  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  in  North  Carolina 
is  very  bright.    Four  egg  grading  stations  were  in  the  process 
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Personnel  of  the  Poultry  Section  train  and  supervise 
Federal- State  egg  graders. 

of  being  set  up  at  the  end  of  this  biennium.  Numerous  process- 
ing plants  indicated  their  desire  for  remodeling  and  re-equipping 
existing  plants,  with  the  possibility  of  some  additional  modern 
plants  being  constructed. 


Dairy  Products 

The  dairy  situation  changed  considerably  during  the  1948-50 
biennium.  Milk  production  within  the  state  was  increased  and 
the  amount  imported  for  fluid  use  was  decreased.  This  change 
naturally  presented  different  marketing  problems,  which  in  turn 
required  additional  marketing  personnel.  Although  no  expan- 
sion was  made  in  the  Dairy  Section  during  the  biennium,  plans 
were  underway  at  the  close  of  the  period  to  increase  the  staff. 

Informational  work,  which  is  an  important  phase  of  any  dairy 
marketing  program,  was  continued  during  the  biennium.  Direct 
contacts  were  made  with  schools,  colleges,  and  adult  groups. 
There  were  203  meetings  held  which  reached  approximately  38,- 
500  people.  The  majority  of  these  meetings  were  with  school 
groups  and  lunchroom  workers.  Most  of  the  school  lunchrooms 
in  this  State  serve  milk  as  a  part  of  the  lunch;  however,  many 
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Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  stressed  need  for  milk. 


children  are  not  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Con- 
stant effort  is  made  to  develop  this  potential  market.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  meetings,  other  groups  reached  were  pre-school 
clinics,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  civic  clubs. 

Students  in  six  major  colleges  w^ere  contacted  with  programs 
and  materials.  These  future  teachers,  dietitians,  home  demon- 
stration agents,  and  homemakers  who  will  be  community  lead- 
ers, seemed  eager  for  program  planning  information.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  influencing  the  public  with  their 
teachings  after  graduation,  it  is  important  that  they  have  sound 
nutrition  information. 

Work  was  continued  with  health  educators,  public  health 
nurses  and  nutritionists  who  are  interested  in  promoting  in- 
creased use  of  dairy  products.  More  than  $500  were  procured 
by  the  Dairy  Marketing  Specialist  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
Dairy  Council  materials  to  be  used  by  these  trained  leaders.  This 
splendid  cooperation  was  invaluable,  for  it  gave  a  broad  cov- 
erage to  the  program  which  would  have  been  impossible  other- 
wise. 

A  number  of  planning  meetings  were  held  with  members  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  Charlotte  in  an  effort  to  organize  a  Dairy 
Council  unit.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest was  expressed  in  the  organization  of  the  Council.   Several 
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local  dairy  leaders  were  asked  to  contact  other  members  of  the 
industry  and  inform  them  of  the  promotional  value  and  need 
for  a  Dairy  Council.  Prospects  of  the  unit  being  formed  by 
January  1,  1951,  looked  hopeful  at  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

Many  joint  programs  were  undertaken  by  different  groups  in- 
terested in  the  dairy  industry.  Each  year  the  dairy  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair  was  improved  as  a  cooperative  project.  June 
Dairy  Month  activities  increased  in  importance  and  scope.  Ten 
thousand  window  streamers  were  printed  and  distributed  for 
use  on  restaurant  windows.  Radio  "spot"  announcements  and 
scripts  were  made  available  to  the  dairy  industry  and  home 
agents  throughout  the  State.  Dairy  breakfasts  were  held  in  sev- 
eral localities.  Several  magazines  and  bulletins  carried  timely 
information  and  recipes.  A  number  of  radio  programs  were 
given  by  the  Marketing  Specialist  and  others.  Transcriptions 
carrying  three  one-minute  spots  were  prepared  for  purchase  by 
individual  dairies  to  be  used  in  their  radio  advertising. 

The  Dairy  Marketing  Specialist  also  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  meetings  and  served  on  various  committees  during 
the  biennium. 

Cooperatives 

Assistance  to  cooperatives  upon  request  was  continued  by 
Specialists  of  the  Division  during  the  1948-50  biennium.  Twen- 
ty-nine new  cooperatives  were  set  up  and  their  incorporation 


This  cooperative  is  owned  and  operated  by  90  farmers. 
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completed.  Representatives  helped  many  of  these  associations 
by  explaining  the  State  and  Federal  laws;  by  aiding  in  the 
set-up  of  the  organization  including  the  preparation  of  the  ap- 
plication for  charter  and  by  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  by- 
laws and  marketing  agreements.  Assistance  was  also  given  in 
management,  practice,  and  financing  the  cooperatives.  The  asso- 
ciations that  were  formed  came  about  as  a  result  of  producers 
seeking  to  solve  a  marketing  need. 

Much  assistance  was  given  to  the  Long  Meadow  Farms  Co- 
operative, Inc.,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  as  they  brought  about 
a  merger  of  two  other  cooperatives  —  the  Latta  Cooperative 
Dairy,  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Farmers  Dairy  Co- 
operative, Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  plants  included  in  this  group,  making  one  large 
cooperative  organization. 

All  cooperative  associations  are  required  under  State  law  to 
file  an  annual  operating  and  financial  report  with  the  Division. 
These  reports  are  analyzed,  and  constructive  suggestions  for 
future  operations  are  given  by  the  Marketing  Specialists. 

During  this  biennium  we  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  assist 
some  of  the  smaller  breeding  cooperatives  in  getting  started  on 
making  their  financial  reports.  This  work  enabled  us  to  obtain 
a  much  larger  than  usual  percentage  of  the  total  reports.  Tech- 
nical assistance  was  given  several  of  the  older  organizations  in 
their  attempt  to  modernize  their  charters  and  by-laws  in  keep- 
ing with  the  changes  in  our  Federal  and  State  income  tax  laws. 
Assistance  was  also  given  on  interpretations  in  general  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  cooperative  organizations. 

Commodity  Distribution 

The  amount  and  value  of  donated  foods  distributed  by  the 
Markets  Division  has  continued  to  increase  each  year.  Surplus 
foods  bought  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Price  Support  Program,  and  foods  purchased  from 
funds  appropriated  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
were  distributed  in  greater  volume  during  the  1948-49  biennium 
than  in  preceding  years.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  alone,  almost 
700  carloads  of  food  were  distributed  to  schools  and  charitable 
institutions. 

The  warehouse  at  Camp  Butner,  operated  by  the  Division, 
handled  over  50  carloads  of  food  in  the  last  12  months.   Ware- 
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house  trucks  and  a  fork  lift  truck  were  purchased  and  used  in 
the  Butner  warehouse.  In  addition  to  the  cold  storage  space, 
two  ordinary  storage  warehouses  with  9,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  are  being  used.  An  increasing  amount  of  field  work  was 
done  with  schools  and  institutions  to  encourage  them  to  provide 
better  storage  facilities  and  storage  practices  to  take  care  of 
the  donated  foods. 


MILLIONS 

OF 
DOLLARS 


1943            1944            1945            1946            1947             1948  1949            1950 
Wholesale  Value  of  Food  Distributed  to  Schools  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

Foods  Distributed — Section  6  National  School  Lunch  Act 

1948-1949  1949-1950 

Commodity                                                                 (Carloads)  (Carloads) 

Canned  peaches    39 

Process  cheese 18  40 

Peanut  butter   6      '  13 

Canned  corn   22 

Tomato  paste    5  5 

Canned  tomatoes    19  25 

Concentrated  orange  juice   11  1 

Dried  milk 7 
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Section  416 

1948-1949  1949-1950 

Commodity  (Carloads) 

Cheese    4 

Irish  potatoes   17 

Creamery  butter    5 

Foods  Distributed — Section  32 — "Surplus  Foods" 

1948-1949  1949-1950 
Commodity                                                               (Carloads)            (Carloads) 

Fresh  apples   145 

Dried   eggs    10  4 

Honey     5  12 

Fresh   pears    57 

Irish  potatoes   235  178 

Dried   milk    9 

Fresh  Italian  prunes 3 

Fresh  green  beans 11 

Sweet  potatoes   13  2 

Raisins     4  1 

Dried  peaches   5 

Dried  prunes 8 

Cabbage   19  12 

Frozen  turkeys   18 

Creamery  butter    39 

Dried   apricots    2 

Dried  apples   2 

Canned  apple  sauce   1 

Storage 

Canned  peaches    15 

Canned  purple  plums 4 

Canned  apricots   1 

Cheese    2 

Irish  potatoes   10 

Total  Number  Carloads 370  694 

Market  News 

The  Market  News  Service,  which  is  operated  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  United  States  and  North  Carolina 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  provides  accurate  daily  news  cov- 
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Preparing  market  news  for  release. 

erage  on  price,  demand,  and  movement  of  farm  commodities  at 
leading  state  and  terminal  markets. 

This  news  is  compiled  and  edited  in  Raleigh  for  eastern  and 
piedmont  counties,  and  in  Asheville  for  western  counties. 

These  two  offices  make  daily  use  of  every  available  means  of 
communication,  including  radio,  newspapers,  and  wire  services 
to  get  the  market  news  to  interested  persons  as  quickly  and  ac- 
curately as  possible. 

Approximately  50  telephone  calls  are  received  each  day  by 
the  two  offices  from  producers  and  handlers  of  farm  products. 
Much  of  the  information  they  request  is  received  daily  by  the 
two  offices  over  the  approximately  8,000  miles  of  leased  wire 


Locations  of  North  Carolina's  Daily  Cash  Hog  Buying  Stations. 
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Aerial  view  of  Smithfield  Hog  Market,  one  of  25  daily  cash  hog-  buying 
stations  located  in   North  Carolina. 


which  link  the  Raleigh  and  Asheville  offices  with  leading  termi- 
nal markets  throughout  the  nation. 

In  addition,  six  radio  scripts,  containing  latest  market  price 
information  from  state  and  terminal  markets  are  prepared  each 
day  and  released  to  five  local  radio  stations.  Two  broadcasts 
were  made  each  week  over  two  local  stations  by  market  news- 
men. Much  of  the  same  information,  but  in  a  more  detailed 
form,  is  released  to  the  public  in  the  seven  reports  that  are  pre- 
pared daily  by  the  two  ofl^ces  for  local  newspapers  and  wire 
services.  Also,  more  than  4,000  market  news  bulletins  are 
mailed  each  week  from  the  two  oflfices  to  interested  persons 
upon  request. 

The  addition  of  an  assistant  in  the  Market  News  Office  made 
it  possible  for  the  Director  to  spend  more  time  in  the  field  main- 
taining and  creating  closer  cooperation  and  promoting  North 
Carolina  agriculture  particularly  from  a  marketing  standpoint. 


STATE  MUSEUM 

Harry  T.  Davis 

Curator 

For  the  biennium  1948-1950  the  Mu- 
seum Division  has  made  moderate  prog- 
ress in  the  physical  exhibits,  and  marked 
progress  in  the  use  of  the  exhibits  by  visi- 
tors and  the  use  of  the  information  serv- 
ices available  by  mail  and  other  media. 

Visitors  have  reached  the  200,000  per 
year  figure  for  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Since    January,    1949,    the    Museum    has  Harry  T.  Davis 

served  to  provide  program  packages,  to 

some  64  clubs  and  school  groups,  with  an  estimated  audience  of 
2,500  persons.  These  consist  of  kodachrome  lantern  slides  and 
filmstrips  on  the  natural  history  subjects. 

Accessions 

As  objects  come  to  the  Museum  they  are  recorded  in  an  acces- 
sions volume.  For  the  biennium  they  reached  a  total  of  1,712, 
some  of  which  included  several  individual  items.  These  are  the 
foundation  for  exhibits  and  information. 

In  summary,  there  were  classified  accessions  as  follows :  Rocks 
and  minerals,  97 ;  fossils,  45 ;  forestry  and  botany,  7 ;  insects, 
74 ;  other  invertebrates,  14 ;  fishes,  32 ;  reptiles  and  amphibians, 
274;  birds  106;  mammals,  44;  archaeology,  194;  agriculture  and 
handicraft,  20;  library  volumes,  52;  bulletins  and  pamphlets, 
390;  and  pictures  and  lantern  slides,  395. 

Some  significant  accessions  were  Canebrake  rattlesnakes  from 
the  Currituck  Beach  and  near  the  Virginia  line  (range  exten- 
sion) ;  Indian  burials  with  an  unusual  animal  tooth  necklace 
from  Freeman  P.  Hill  of  Colerain  Beach;  large  Hellbenders  (C. 
alleganiensis)  from  Jonathans  Creek,  near  Waynesville ;  an  old 
pea-huller  from  Rufus  Page  at  Bladen  Lakes  Forest;  records  of 
Ccean  Sun  Fish  at  Oregon  Inlet  and  Kures  Beach;  an  old  cloth 
loom  from  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  of  Raleigh;  a  collection  of 
mounted  animals — including  a  native  Swallow-tailed  Kite — from. 
Hargrove  Bellamy  of  Wilmington;  the  fourth  lancet  fish  (A. 
ferox)  from  near  Oregon  Inlet,  by  Frank  Stick;  and  the  car 
load  of  French  "Thank  You"  gifts  that  came  to  North  Carolina 
in  February,  1949. 
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Perhaps  the  most  used  accessions  have  been  the  kodachromes 
and  film  strips.  The  Raleigh  Garden  Club  gave  150  kodachromes 
of  native  birds  to  the  Museum.  Mrs.  J.  L.  McLauren  of  Wash- 
ington made  40  kodachromes  of  native  flowers  and  plants,  John 
Trott  of  New  London  50  flower  kodachromes,  Harry  Ellis  of 
Toecane  123  kodachromes  of  native  plants  and  animals  of  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  McKeever  of  State  College  15  koda- 
chromes of  live  snakes.  The  investment  in  these  is  quite  small 
and  they  are  distinct  contributions  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Museum. 

Exhibits 

The  program  for  improving  old  exhibits  and  making  new  ex- 
hibits has  had  the  constant  attention  of  the  technical  staff.  Work 
with  visitors  and  mail  requests  demand  increasing  attention  and 
it  is  obvious  that  more  technical  help  would  be  well  reflected  in 
better  exhibits. 


French  "40  and  8"  car  being  unloaded  at  museum  door. 
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Replica  of  National  Liberty  Bell  interests  4-H  visitors. 


Exhibition  of  the  many  articles  in  the  French  "Thank  You" 
car  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  State  Commission  un- 
der the  Chairmanship  of  Hon.  Itimous  Valentine.  The  box  car 
was  brought  to  the  front  door  and  most  of  the  other  exhibits  in 
the  Front  Hall  were  put  aside  for  unpacking,  cataloging,  label- 
ing and  exhibiting  this  entire  collection.  Credit  is  due  Mrs.  Cecil 
Stearns,  of  Raleigh,  a  native  of  France,  for  donating  hours  to 
translating  the  information  for  labels.  This  special  exhibit  drew 
many  visitors  as  reflected  in  the  attendance  figures  for  1949. 
This  interest  was  still  current  when  these  articles  were  packed 
and  transferred  to  the  Hall  of  History  in  August,  1949. 

Another  similar  recent  exhibit  placed  in  our  spacious  Front 
Hall  is  a  replica  of  the  original  Liberty  Bell  that  hangs  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  Philadelphia. 

A  new  form  of  inexpensive  habitat  case  was  designed  for 
small  habitat  groups.  A  pair  of  Passenger  Pigeons — extinct 
since  1914 — are  the  most  valuable  birds  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tion. They  were  taken  from  an  orthodox  mounting  and  given  a 
painted  background  that  blends  with  the  foreground,  nest  and 
eggs.    The  case  is  built  of  plywood  on  light  framing  with  a 
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New  case  designed  for  pair  of  Passenger  Pigeons. 


Artist  preparing  case  for  a  Cardinal  group. 
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curved  background  of  prestwood.  The  "window"  is  sloped  and 
the  lighting  (inside)  is  a  small  fluorescent  tube,  ventilated.  This 
first  unit  is  2  ft.  deep,  31/4  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  wide,  and  the  size 
can  be  varied.  The  case  is  light  and  can  be  easily  hung  on  a  wall 
and  the  light  attached.  It  is  the  first  of  many  such  small  groups 
that  are  planned. 

Attendance 

With  attendance  reaching  the  200,000  mark  for  1949,  the 
chart  indicating  attendance  for  the  past  nine  years  is  of  interest. 
The  1949  figures  reflect  the  pull  of  the  French  "Thank  You" 
exhibits  and  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 

For  the  biennium  visitors  included  some  1,500  school  groups, 
45  scout  groups,  60  church  groups,  50  college  classes  and  45 
other  groups.  The  school  groups  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  varied  from  7  to  131  individuals.  The  college  groups 
came  for  special  class  work.  Fourteen  hundred  4-H  boys  and 
girls  were  in  one  afternoon  in  August,  and  1701  visitors  were 
counted  in  four  hours  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  20,  1949. 

Publications 

This  Division  makes  available  to  the  public  books,  pamphlets 
and  circulars  dealing  with  our  natural  history  and  natural  re- 
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sources,  because  they  are  not  generally  available  elsewhere.  The 
5,000  copies  of  the  volume  "Birds  of  North  Carolina"  are  about 
exhausted.  This  volume  should  be  revised  and  issued  again.  It 
was  printed  in  1942  and  sales  have  paid  for  it. 

Four  hundred  copies  of  the  book  ''Winter  Birds  of  the  N.  C. 
Sandhills"  were  salvaged  during  September  1949  and  these  have 
been  provided  at  a  nominal  charge  to  those  who  are  interested. 

The  illustrated  booklet  on  Poisonous  Snakes  continues  to  be 
a  popular  item  since  50,000  were  printed  in  1944.  Some  38,000 
of  these  have  been  sold  at  a  price  to  cover  its  cost.  The  booklet 
"Reptiles  of  North  Carolina"  has  met  many  calls  for  information. 

Information  circulars  have  been  prepared  on  many  subjects 
and  some  250,000  have  been  distributed  to  visitors,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  schools  and  others,  during  the  biennium. 

Some  45,000  printed  leaflets  telling  the  story  of  the  Museum 
and  its  exhibits  have  been  picked  up  by  visitors.  One  thousand 
copies  (separates)  of  the  Biennial  Report  are  used  for  exchange 
with  museums  and  other  institutions,  from  which  exchange  we 
receive  valuable  research  and  library  publications. 

Illustrations  and  data  have  been  gathered  for  a  volume  on 
Mammals  of  North  Carolina.  Other  similar  volumes  are  in  fu- 
ture plans. 

This  Division  has  worked  for  some  years  on  the  fossils  and 
general  geology  of  our  Coastal  Plain,  The  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  publishing  a  volume  that 
incorporates  the  results  of  this  work. 

Hundreds  of  booklet  copies  of  the  Tar  Heel  State,  Forest  Trees 
of  North  Carolina,  Food  and  Game  Fishes  of  North  Carolina, 
History  and  Points  of  Interest  of  Raleigh,  and  "Your  Depart- 
ment of  Labor"  leaflets,  have  been  distributed  through  the  Mu- 
seum for  other  agencies. 

With  the  visiting  schools  interested  in  their  State  Govern- 
ment (civics),  as  indicated  by  the  greater  numbers  when  the 
Legislature  is  in  session,  this  is  an  obvious  opportunity  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  finds  mutually  helpful.  Other  departments 
might  well  consider  this. 

Cooperative  Work 

This  Division  continues  to  work  closely  with  State  groups  as 
has  been  indicated  above.  Excess  mounted  specimens  have  been 
given  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  for  tactile  teaching.  The 
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Farm  and  Home  Week  visitors  study  poisonous  snakes. 

black  and  white  metal  plates  for  the  book  "Winter  Birds  of  the 
N.  C.  Sandhills"  were  given  to  the  University  Library.  Live 
animals  have  been  given  to  small  zoos  in  the  State,  and  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  (1907)  registers  have  been  given  to  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History. 


Science  Services 

Staff  members  have  continued  to  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
programs  of  the  Carolina  Geological  Society,  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  the  Carolina  Bird  Club  and  the  N.  C. 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Time  has  been  given  to  preparing  and 
making  talks  to  schools,  clubs,  and  other  groups,  concerning  the 
Museum  and  its  subjects.  Other  state  departments  frequently 
seek  and  receive  information  from  us.  There  are  hundreds  of 
general  inquiries  from  citizens,  hundreds  of  biological  speci- 
mens, plus  mineral  and  rock  specimens,  for  laboratory  analysis 
and  identification.  Scores  of  hunters  and  fishermen  are  given 
advice  and  assistance  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  their 
trophies. 
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Personnel 

Our  State  is  rich  in  native  and  domestic  plant  life.  Inasmuch 
as  the  botany  and  plant  section  of  "Natural  History"  has  never 
been  given  the  attention  it  should  have  had  in  this  Museum,  an 
additional  member  of  the  staff  is  requested  for  this  work.  Such 
a  person  should  be  well  versed  in  systematic  botany,  and  be 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  botanical  exhibits. 

This  person  is  needed  to  work  with  the  organized  Garden 
Clubs  in  the  State  in  furthering  their  educational  program,  to 
make  finished  and  attractive  exhibits  of  our  superior  collection 
of  forest  tree  sections,  and  to  create  new  exhibits  of  our  varied 
plant  resoH.irces. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 

Blackburn  W.  Johnson 

Editor 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  with  a  wide  variety  of  responsi- 
bilities and  functions — some  of  a  routine, 
regulatory  nature  and  others  better  de- 
scribed as  public  service  activities.  In  both 
types  of  work,  but  more  especially  in  its 
service  programs,  the  Department  has 
found  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  pub- 
lic well  informed.  Blackburn  W.  Johnson 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Publications  Division,  sometimes  called  the  publicity  office. 
Neither  phrase  is  completely  descriptive,  for  this  Division  also 
has  other  responsibilities.  In  addition  to  editing  departmental 
publications  and  preparing  news  releases  for  the  press  and  ra- 
dio, it  serves  as  a  general  information  bureau  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  provides  secretarial  service  for  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  Division  has  issued  more  than 
500  news  releases  and  special  articles  totaling  an  estimated  140,- 
000  words.  It  has  also  prepared  for  publication  47  issues  of  the 
Agricultural  Review;  six  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  including  Feed, 
Fertilizer,  Seed  and  Tobacco  Reports  and  other  informational 
material  making  a  total  of  more  than  2,000  printed  pages. 

Two  accomplishments  during  the  past  year  stand  out  as 
worthy  of  special  mention.  One  is  the  reduction  in  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  annual  Fertilizer  Report,  and  the  other  is  the  publi- 
cation for  the  first  time  of  all  of  the  Department's  regulatory 
measures  in  uniform,  codified  style. 

For  some  years  the  Fertilizer  Report  has  been  increasing  in 
size  and  printing  costs.  The  issues  for  1947-1948  totaled  464 
pages,  consisting  largely  of  tabulated  laboratory  reports  on 
analyses  of  official  fertilizer  samples.  Together  with  the  State 
Chemist,  Dr.  E.  W.  Constable,  the  Publications  Division  worked 
out  a  system  of  consolidating  and  averaging  analyses  on  the 
same  brands  and  grades.  Thus,  the  Fertilizer  Report  for  1948- 
1949  was  reduced  to  154  pages  and  a  saving  of  several  thousand 
dollars  was  effected  in  printing  expenses. 
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This  change  in  the  style  of  reporting  laboratory  results  of 
fertilizer  analyses  was  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
fertilizer  industry  and  representatives  of  farm  organizations 
and  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station.  The  innovation  not 
only  will  mean  printing  economies,  but  will  also  pave  the  way 
for  earlier  publication  of  important  fertilizer  data. 

Carrying  out  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Publications  Division  cooperated  with  other  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment and  with  the  Attorney  General's  Office  in  compiling, 
codifying  and  indexing  the  Rules,  Regulations,  Definitions  and 
Standards  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  were  published  in  ten  separate  chapters,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Divisions  responsible  for  their  enforcement.  Brought 
together  in  a  loose-leaf  binder,  these  chapters  make  a  book  of 
336  pages,  which  can  be  kept  up  to  date  by  the  insertion  of  loose- 
leaf  printed  copies  of  amendments  and  new  regulations  as  they 
are  adopted  and  published  from  time  to  time. 

Individual  chapters  and  complete  sets  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations have  been  widely  circulated,  and  this  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  more  widespread  understanding  of  and  better  compliance 
with  these  provisions.  As  directed  by  an  act  of  the  1949  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (G.  S.  143-198.1),  the  Department  has  sent  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  to  the  members  of  the 
1949  legislature  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  in  the 
various  counties. 

The  editor  wishes  to  give  credit  and  express  his  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Forrest  H.  Shuford,  II  and  Mr.  Walter  F.  Brinkley,  of 
the  Attorney  General's  staff,  for  their  work  in  codifying  and 
indexing  the  Rules  and  Regulations;  and  to  Mrs.  Pauline  De- 
Costa,  of  the  Publications  Division,  for  her  patient  labor  in  the 
painstaking  job  of  preparing  the  copy  for  the  printer  and  re- 
checking  the  proofs. 

In  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Publications  Division  has  endeavored  to  follow  a  policy, 
both  in  news  releases  and  in  departmental  publications,  of  sup- 
plying factual  information  in  a  constructive  manner.  When 
opinions  have  been  reported,  they  have  been  duly  attributed  to 
the  persons  responsible  for  them. 

The  Division  also  has  encouraged  representatives  of  the  press 
to  see  for  themselves  the  workings  of  the  Department  and  has 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  reporters  and  editors  seeking 
special  information.  The  results  of  this  "open  door"  policy  have 
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been  gratifying.  Newspapers  and  radio  stations  have  given  lib- 
eral space  and  time  to  news  about  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  its  various  programs. 

The  Publications  Division  is  now  faced  with  the  problem  of 
handling  an  ever-increasing  work  load  with  a  staff  that  has  not 
been  increased  in  many  years.  The  editor  and  one  assistant  are 
responsible  for  writing  and  manifolding  news  releases,  editing 
the  Agricultural  Review  and  other  publications,  keeping  min- 
utes for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  handling  thousands  of 
requests  each  year  for  agricultural  information.  The  Division 
also  has  two  clerical  employees  who  are  solely  concerned  with 
addressing  and  mailing  70,000  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Review 
twice  a  month  and  maintaining  certain  other  mailing  lists. 

Another  editorial  assistant,  a  combination  reporter-photog- 
rapher, is  sorely  needed  to  augment  the  present  editorial  staff. 


SEED  TESTING  DIVISION 

W.  H.  Darst 
Director 

The  demand  for  the  services  of  the  Seed 
Testing  Laboratory  has  been  growing  con- 
stantly over  the  years  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1910.  However,  during  the  last 
two  years  the  demands  on  the  laboratory 
have  increased  sharply,  due  to  the  in- 
creased interest  in  hybrid  seed  corn,  im- 
proved cereal  varieties  and  the  green  pas- 
W  H  Darst  tures  program.    Sufficient  funds  have  not 

been  available  for  personnel,  equipment 
and  facilities  to  meet  this  extra-ordinary  demand.  Last  year, 
1949-50,  the  laboratory  received  for  testing  25,727  samples  of 
seed  which  was  a  31  percent  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
1948-49. 

The  North  Carolina  seed  laboratory  is  an  "Official  Labora- 
tory," cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  operating  under  official  rules  for  testing  seed,  in  the  en- 
forcement of  both  State  and  Federal  seed  laws.  Under  this  title, 
it  is  not  permitted  to  use  short  cuts  in  the  analysis  of  seeds  and 
we  must  use  approved  apparatus  and  facilities  in  the  laboratory. 
The  functions  of  the  seed  laboratory  are: 

(1)  To  test  official  or  inspection  seed  samples  taken  by  State 
seed  inspectors  for  compliance  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral seed  laws. 

(2)  To  test  for  purity  and  germination  all  certified  lots  of 
seed  by  the  N.  C.  Crop  Improvement  Association. 

(3)  To  analyze  and  test  all  other  seed  when  requested  by 
residents  of  the  State. 

The  work-load  of  the  laboratory  varies  greatly  through  the 
year.  During  two  periods  last  year — August,  September  and 
December;  January,  February  and  March — the  laboratory  re- 
ceived more  than  twice  as  many  samples  as  could  be  analyzed 
and  tested  by  the  regular  personnel.  To  handle  the  work  dur- 
ing these  critical  periods,  college  students  were  employed  as 
part-time  workers.  However,  these  students  had  to  be  trained 
to  analyze  seed  and  their  work  had  to  be  constantly  reviewed 
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and  verified  by  the  experienced  personnel  of  the  laboratory. 
While  the  over-all  capacity  of  the  laboratory  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  part-time  workers,  the  analytical  time  of 
the  regular  personnel  was  reduced. 

A  new  seed  law  was  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  April 
1,  1949.  New  rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  June  22,  1949. 
The  seed  law,  rules  and  regulations  became  effective  July  1, 
1949. 

The  changes  in  the  seed  law  were  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  the  improved  quality  of  the  seed  on  the  market,  made  pos- 
sible by  better  varieties,  improved  cleaning,  processing  and  han- 
dling of  seeds.  The  present  seed  law  offers  more  protection  to 
farmers  than  most  other  state  seed  laws  today.  However,  with 
the  ever  changing  farm  programs,  improved  varieties,  and  han- 

WORK  LOAD  OF  SEED  LABORATORY  IS  IRREGULAR 


JULY      AUG      SEPT      OCT,     NOV.      DEC      JAN,       FEB       MAR       APR      MAY     JUNE 

Number  of  seed  samples  received  for  testing  by  15-day  periods  during 
1949-50.  Rush  seasons  in  the  Seed  Laboratory  come  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  months,  making  it  necessary  to  employ  part-time  analysts,  who 
first  must  be  trained  for  this  exacting  work. 
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VOLUME  OF  SEED  ANALYSES  RAPIDLY  INCREASING 
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The  demand  for  seed  testing  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years,  as 
reflected  in  this  chart  showing  the  number  of  seed  samples  handled  by  se- 
lected years  since  1910.    More  personnel  is  needed  to  carry  the  heavier  load. 


dling  of  seeds,  our  present  law  may  again  need  revising  soon,  if 
we  take  full  advantage  of  our  opportunities  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  securing  the  best  seeds  available. 

A  total  of  153  "Stop  Sales"  were  issued  by  the  Seed  Testing 
Division  in  1949-50.  Seventy-three  "Stop  Sales"  were  ordered 
on  North  Carolina-grown  seed  and  the  remaining  80  were  vio- 
lations of  the  seed  law  by  out-of-state  shippers. 

Violations  of  the  State  and  Federal  seed  laws  were  largely 
violations  of  the  labeling  provisions  of  the  laws.  On  being  noti- 
fied of  a  "Stop  Sale,"  practically  all  seed  dealers  complied  with 
the  law  by  relabeling,  using  the  analysis  as  found  by  the  North 
Carolina  seed  laboratory. 
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The  seed  analyst  at  the  left  is  operating  a  seed  counting  plate  in  pre- 
paring samples  for  germination  tests,  while  the  analyst  at  the  right  counts 
by  hand  the  number  of  seeds  which  have  sprouted  from  another  test 
sample.  The  seeds  are  germinated  in  special  cabinets  like  those  appearing 
in  the  background. 


Trained  specialists  analyze  seed  samples  for  purity,  determining  by 
painstaking  process  the  percentages  of  weed  seed,  other  crop  seed  and  inert 
matter  present.  They  also  determine  the  number  of  noxious  weed  seeds  per 
pound. 
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Violations  of  the  North  Carolina  seed  law  named  in  order  of 
frequency  of  occurrence  are  as  follows : 
(a)    Mislabeled  seed  as  to: 


1.  Noxious  weed  content.     5. 

2.  Germination.  6. 

3.  Purity.  7. 

4.  Germination  date 
expired. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Variety  and  mixtures. 
Incomplete  labeling. 
Total  weed  seed  content. 


Seed  not  tagged  or  labeled. 

Hybrid  seed  corn  not  approved. 

Vegetable  seed,  no  inspection  stamp. 

Out-of-state  "certified  seed"  carrying  no  State  seed  tags. 

Seed  tags  altered. 


SOIL  TESTING  DIVISION 

Dr.  Werner  L.  Nelson 
Director 

The  number  of  soil  samples  being  tested 
is  increasing  rapidly.  The  work  has 
doubled  in  two  years,  with  42,000  samples 
in  the  fiscal  year  1947-48  and  85,000 
samples  in  1949-50.  Soils  from  all  parts  of 
North  Carolina  were  tested.  The  distribu- 
tion was  fairly  good  although  in  some 
counties  there  was  considerably  greater 
interest  than  in  others. 

A  number  of  agencies  are  stressing  soil 
testing  in  order  to  make  for  more  efficient  use  of  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer and  for  more  profitable  crop  production.  In  the  North 
Carolina  Extension  Service,  the  first  step  in  many  of  the  crop 
production  programs  is  "Have  your  soil  tested."  In  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  soil  analyses  and  recommendations  are 
made  a  part  of  the  farm  plan  in  many  counties.    Vocational 


Dr.  Werner  L.  Nelson 
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Soil  Testing  Service  Has  Increased  Annually. 
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teachers  are  instructing  their  students  how  to  take  soil  samples. 
The  PMA  is  emphasizing  soil  testing  in  connection  with  the  lim- 
ing program,  particularly  where  fields  are  being  relimed.  In 
view  of  these  efforts  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  soil 
samples  will  continue  to  increase  markedly. 

NUMBER   OF   SOIL     5AMPLE5    BY    COUNTIES 
JULY    1,1949    -JUNE     30,1950 


EACH  DOT  REPRESENTS    50    SAMPLES 


Value  of  Soil  Tests 

All  soil  samples  are  tested  for  pH,  organic  matter,  calcium, 
magnesium,  phosphorus  and  potash.  In  addition,  the  soil  type 
is  identified  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  drainage,  tex- 
ture and  other  physical  characteristics. 

Liming — Soils  vary  greatly  in  acidity  as  well  as  in  texture 
and  amount  of  organic  matter.  These  factors  aifect  the  amount 
of  lime  needed  and  soil  analyses  are  the  best  guide  in  determin- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  lime  to  apply.  North  Carolina  farmers 
are  using  only  a  fraction  as  much  lime  as  they  should  and  soil 
tests  are  serving  to  point  out  the  needs. 

Fertilization — Soils  vary  greatly  in  fertility  levels  and  each 
field  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  problem.  Soil  analyses 
help  the  farmer  to  choose  the  proper  grade  and  rate  of  fertilizer 
so  as  to  correct  low  levels  of  phosphorus  or  potash  in  the  soil. 
For  example,  if  a  soil  is  low  in  potash  a  6-6-12  fertilizer  would 
be  a  more  effective  fertilizer  for  corn  than  6-8-6. 

The  farmers  of  North  Carolina  used  1,695,000  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer in  1949-50.  This  was  more  than  any  other  state  used.  Soil 
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tests  can  be  of  considerable  aid  in  the  effective  use  of  this  tre- 
mendous tonnage  of  fertilizer. 

Green  Pastures  Campaign — Soil  tests  are  helping  to  make  the 
"Green  Pastures"  campaign  successful  in  North  Carolina.  It 
has  been  shown  that  proper  liming  and  fertilization  before  seed- 
ing play  an  important  role  in  profitable  pasture  production. 
Limestone  or  phosphate  materials  applied  as  topdressings  after 
seeding  are  not  too  effective  as  they  do  not  move  down  very  fast 
in  the  soil.  Soil  analysis  before  planting  will  help  to  avoid  plant 
food  deficiencies  on  pastures  as  well  as  on  other  farm  crops. 

Calibration  of  Tests 

A  sound  soil  testing  program  is  based  on  the  careful  calibra- 
tion of  soil  tests  with  responses  to  the  application  of  lime  and 
fertilizer.  For  example,  if  a  soil  tests  low  in  phosphorus  or 
potash,  it  is  essential  to  know  how  much  fertilizer  is  required  to 
give  the  greatest  returns  from  the  crop  to  be  grown.  During  the 
past  year,  soil  samples  were  taken  from  many  of  the  field  fer- 
tility experiments  conducted  by  Experiment  Station  workers. 
These  samples  were  analyzed  and  the  results  studied  carefully 
in  terms  of  response  of  the  crops  to  lime  and  fertilizer  on  each 
soil. 


Soils  being  tested  for  content  of  phosphorus  and  potash. 
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Soil  Sample  Containers 

Containers  for  samples  and  mailing  cartons  are  provided  for 
farmers.  Almost  all  of  the  samples  received  now  are  in  these 
containers.  Use  of  these  containers  insures  a  rather  uniform 
size  of  sample  and  facilitates  the  mechanical  handling  of  samples 
when  they  arrive  in  the  laboratory.  Full  instructions  for  taking 
samples  and  for  filling  out  the  information  sheets  are  printed  on 
the  containers.  Supplies  of  containers  are  furnished  to  County 
agents,  vocational  teachers,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  per- 
sonnel or  they  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  Soil 
Testing  Division. 

Educational  Work 

An  important  part  of  the  soil  testing  program  is  educational 
work  among  county  agricultural  leaders  and  farmers.  Emphasis 
is  placed  both  on  the  value  of  soil  testing  and  on  the  procedure 
for  having  soils  tested.  This  is  carried  on  through  newspaper 
and  radio  releases,  talks,  group  discussions,  illustrative  material 
and  demonstrations. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  is  instruction  in  proper 
sampling.  To  be  of  value  the  soil  sample  must  represent  the 
field  and  constant  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for  fol- 
lowing instructions  for  taking  samples. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  educational  work  is  follow- 
ing up  recommendations  by  visiting  the  farmer.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  determine  first,  if  the  recommendations  were  com- 
pletely understood,  second,  if  the  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed, and  third,  what  the  results  were  in  terms  of  crop  pro- 
duction. This  follow-up  is  important  in  developing  a  thorough 
soil  testing  program. 

A  summary  of  soil  testing  data  taken  in  the  fiscal  year  1947- 
48  was  made  by  counties,  using  the  I.B.M.  procedure.  This  sum- 
mary provided  information  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  cropping 
practices  on  soil  fertility  and  gave  a  general  picture  of  the  levels 
of  soil  fertility  in  each  county.  This  report  was  sent  to  county 
agricultural  leaders. 

Needs 

The  soil  testing  program  has  outgrown  its  present  laboratory. 
In  order  to  obtain  space  and  facilities  needed  to  handle  the  in- 
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creasing  numbers  of  samples  efficiently  and  accurately,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  the  soil  testing  laboratory  into  the  new  Agri- 
culture Building  Annex.  However,  before  the  additional  labora- 
tory space  can  be  used,  it  must  be  supplied  with  laboratory 
desks,  sinks,  and  equipment. 

The  larger  volume  of  samples  demands  more  supplies  and 
more  personnel  for  preparing  and  analyzing  samples,  for  mak- 
ing and  following  up  recommendations,  and  for  typing  letters. 
The  seasonal  pattern  of  soil  testing  is  shown  in  the  chart  below. 
The  greatest  rush  period  is  in  January,  February  and  March.  It 
is  important  to  return  recommendations  in  time  for  the  farmer 
to  purchase  the  lime  and  fertilizer  his  soil  requires.  Hence,  in 
order  to  prevent  bottlenecks  and  provide  rapid  service  to  the 
farmers,  a  sufficient  number  of  temporary  workers  must  be  em- 
ployed during  this  period. 

A  soil  testing  specialist  is  needed  to  concentrate  on  the  edu- 
cational work  in  the  field.  The  number  of  samples  has  grown  to 
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such  a  volume  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  personnel  to 
handle  recommendations  and  field  work  along  with  other  duties. 
The  Soil  Testing  Division  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  to 
North  Carolina  farmers.  Soil  tests  help  to  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  liming  and  fertilization  and  make  for  greater  returns  to 
the  farmer.  It  is  essential  that  facilities  be  available  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  soil  testing. 


STATE  FAIR 

Dr.  J.  S.  DoRTON 
Manager 

During  the  past  biennium  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  has  continued  the 
steady  growth  in  all  phases  of  its  activi- 
ties which  began  with  the  first  post-war 
exhibition  in  1946.  Each  year  has  brought 
more  exhibitors  and  more  visitors  than 
the  year  before.  Cash  premiums  awarded 
have  risen  from  $14,499  in  1946  to  $28,- 
550  in  1949,  and  over  $38,000  will  be  of-  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton 

fered  in  1950. 

Total  attendance  at  the  1948  Fair  broke  all  previous  records. 
All  exhibit  space  was  filled  and  many  would-be  exhibitors  had 
to  be  turned  away.  Premiums  paid  amounted  to  more  than  $25,- 
000.  Revenue  from  all  sources  totaled  $196,924.72,  with  expen- 
ditures amounting  to  $158,146.59,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $38,- 
778.13  from  Fair  operations  that  year. 

In  1948,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  was  visited  by  a  President  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  opening  day  President  Truman  spoke  to  an  estimated  crowd 
of  75,000.  He  was  introduced  by  Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  and 
many  State  and  National  officials  were  present. 

Perfect  weather  throughout  the  1949  State  Fair  week  brought 
more  than  a  quarter  million  North  Carolinians  to  view  the  thou- 
sands of  educational  and  agricultural  exhibits  which  jammed 
every  available  inch  of  space  in  main  exhibit  buildings  and  over- 
flowed to  the  outside  machinery  area.  Acres  of  the  latest  and 
finest  of  every  kind  and  type  of  labor-saving  farm  machinery, 
including  hay-drying,  tobacco-curing,  farm-storage  and  build- 
ing equipment,  vividly  portrayed  the  best  modern  methods. 

Livestock  exhibits  filled  every  pen  and  stall,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  tents  as  stabling  facilities  for  many  of  them. 

Not  only  was  the  1949  Fair  an  outstanding  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  attendance  and  exhibits,  but  operations  for  the 
year  showed  a  net  profit  of  $65,036.18,  although  premium  pay- 
ments were  the  highest  offered  to  that  time. 
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Total  Assets  and  Liabilities  as  of  December  31,  1949 

Cash— State  Treasurer   $169,388.34 

Securities,  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  ....      75,000.00 
Accounts  Receivable    8,274.75 

Total  Assets $252,663.09 

Accounts  Payable 180.75 

Surplus     252,482.34 

Total  Liabilities  and  Surplus $252,663.09 

In  both  years  of  this  biennium  all  of  the  Fair's  facilities  were 
utilized  to  the  extreme  limit,  but  were  still  inadequate  for  either 
exhibitors  or  visitors,  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  1949  Legisla- 
ture in  appropriating  money  for  expansion  of  the  plant  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  State's  agriculture  and  industry. 

Architects,  designers  and  engineers  are  now  bringing  to 
completion  plans  which  have  resulted  from  careful  and  inten- 
sive study  of  future  needs  as  well  as  the  immediate  building 
program. 

A  scale  model  of  the  250-acre  layout  will  be  on  display  at  the 
1950  State  Fair.  Featured  will  be  the  amphitheatre  for  live- 
stock and  other  shows  or  exhibits.  This  building  will  have  an 
over-all  seating  capacity  of  10,000,  including  the  arena  space, 
and  will  seat  approximately  7,000  people  around  the  arena.  Mod- 
ern barns  and  stable  facilities  near  the  amphitheatre  will  ac- 
commodate 1,000  head  of  livestock  and  their  attendants. 

A  youth  center,  with  dormitories  to  accommodate  some  200 
boys  and  girls,  will  house  4-H,  FFA,  and  similar  groups,  not 
only  during  State  Fair  weeks,  but  at  other  times  when  they  have 
occasion  to  meet. 

The  plans  and  layout  also  include  a  building  with  oyer  50,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  house  state  and  county  exhibits,  a 
football  stadium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  100,000,  and  other 
buildings.  These  are  not  part  of  the  immediate  development,  and 
it  is  contemplated  that  when  they  are  erected  it  will  be  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis. 

When  the  entire  building  program  is  completed,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  will  have  a  plant  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
South. 


DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Frank  Parker 

Chief  Statistician 

Primarily,  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
as  an  agricultural  state.  About  34.5  per- 
cent of  the  State's  population  lives  in 
farm  dwellings,  while  73  percent  is  classi- 
fied as  rural.  Approximately  59  percent 
of  our  total  land  area  is  in  farms,  with  38 
percent  of  the  farm  land  being  under  cul- 
tivation.   Last  year  the  Tar   Heel   State 

ranked  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  cash  farm 

,   J.  .,  in  Frank  Parker 

income  received  from  the  sale  of  crops; 

29th  in  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  14th  in 

total  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  all  farm  commodities. 

To  enable  farmers  to  anticipate  and  visualize  future  supply 
and  demand  trends  for  program  planning,  agricultural  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  are  essential.  To  provide  this  information, 
the  State's  statistical  work  was  authorized  when  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  inaugurated  in  1877  but  it  was  not 
until  1919  that  this  Division  was  actively  developed.  At  present 
the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture  are  cooperat- 
ing in  this  statistical  work.  The  official  organization  is  known 
as  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  and  the  headquarters  are  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  State's  Agriculture  Building  in  Raleigh.  The 
present  Chief  Statistician  organized  this  oflSce  in  1919  and  has 
been  in  charge  since  then. 

Farmers  were  the  first  to  realize  the  value  of  statistics  and 
more  than  40,000  of  them  are  now  cooperating  in  North  Carolina 
by  voluntarily  supplying  information  concerning  the  acreage, 
condition  and  yield  of  crops;  prices  being  received  and  paid  by 
farmers;  numbers  of  various  livestock;  and  other  related  sub- 
jects. This  work  is  largely  done  through  mailed  questionnaires, 
the  results  of  which  are  developed  in  the  Raleigh  office.  To  sup- 
plement these  figures  from  farmers,  the  statisticians  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Service  make  monthly  study  trips  throughout  the 
State,  contacting  agricultural  workers,  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer 
merchants,  and  other  local  people  familiar  with  conditions  in 
their  area. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  list  all  of  the  types  of  statistics 
which  are  now  being  collected  and  issued  by  the  Division  but  the 
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semi-monthly  Farm  Report,  the  official  crop  bulletin  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  carries  current  national  and  state  esti- 
mates as  released  by  the  National  Crop  Reporting-  Board.  This 
is  an  impartial  agency  which  was  developed  in  response  to  an 
insistent  demand  for  current  information  which  no  other  agency 
has  been  able  to  supply.  Copies  of  all  crop  reports  released 
through  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  office  are  mailed  directly  to 
a  large  number  of  contributors  and  others  interested. 

The  work  of  the  Statistics  Division  has  followed  the  federal 
pattern  during  the  past  50  years  but  new  features  have  been 
increasingly  added.  The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  last  year 
provided  $16,500  for  a  special  matched-fund  grain  survey  in  this 
State.  Most  of  the  concentrated  effort  was  placed  on  corn,  for 
North   Carolina  is  rapidly  becoming  a  surplus  rather  than  a 


The  director  and  staff  of  the  Annual  Farm  Census  are  shown  summariz- 
ing individual  reports  of  crop  acreages  and  livestock  numbers.  From  these 
basic  reports,  township  and  county  estimates  are  made. 


deficit  producer  of  this  crop.  Problems  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion, marketing  and  storage  of  corn  have  been  greatly  intensi- 
fied. A  county  survey  was  made  during  the  harvest  season  of 
1949  and  the  results  are  now  being  tabulated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Statistical  Laboratory  at  State  College. 

Also,  the  last  General  Assembly  re-instated  the  State's  An- 
nual Farm  Census  of  basic  crop  acreages  and  livestock  data.  For 
the  first  time,  township  listers  for  the  1950  survey  were  encour- 
aged by  the  State's  cash  incentive  or  reward  payments  to  coun- 
ties making  acceptable  reports  of  90  percent  of  the  total  tracts 
of  land  in  each  township.   It  is  anticipated  that  even  better  rec- 
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One  of  the  40,000  volunteer  crop  reporters  receives  his  monthly  General 
Crop  Schedule,  which  he  will  fill  out  and  return  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service  in  Raleigh.  Shown  with  him  are  two  members  of  the  statistical 
staff  discussing  current  crop  conditions. 


Crop  reports  are  tabulated  by  experienced  computing  clerks,  shown  in 
background.  Estimates  must  be  released  within  a  specified  time  to  be  of 
current  value,  and  as  soon  as  the  data  are  summarized,  qualified  statis- 
ticians (shown  in  foreground)  study  and  analyze  the  summaries.  State 
estimates  are  recommended  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  in  Washington 
for  review  and  official  release.    Some  450  reports  are  developed  annually. 
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ords  will  result  with  the  forthcoming  January,  1951,  enumera- 
tion. North  Carolina  is  the  only  Southern  state  having  such  an 
annual  farm  inventory.  This  has  meant  much  to  our  farmers 
when  their  bases  for  crop  acreage  allotments  were  under  con- 
sideration. The  legislature  set  up  $32,000  for  incentive  pay  to 
deserving  township  listers  at  10  cents  per  acceptable  farm 
report.  The  owned  taxable  tracts  reporting  totaled  390,497.  The 
1950  reports  showed  about  90  percent  completeness.  Five  coun- 
ties failed  to  cooperate  in  the  program.  Individual  county  farm 
census  summaries  had  been  developed  for  64  counties  by 
September. 


The  large  volume  of  mail  handled  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  time-saving  duplicating  and  mailing  machines. 


TEST  FARMS  DIVISION 

Cecil  D.  Thomas 
Diy-ector 
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Cecil  D.  Thomas 


The  function  of  the  Test  Farms  Di- 
vision is  to  supervise  the  administrative 
and  operational  aspects  of  the  seven  test 
farms  budgeted  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  addition  to  this  group  of 
farms,  a  plan  became  effective  on  July  1, 
1949,  whereby  the  Division  was  also  given 
the  responsibility  for  administrative  and 
operational  matters  pertaining  to  eight  re- 
search farms  budgeted  in  the  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station  at  N.  C.  State  College.  This  consolidation 
was  accomplished  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  more  systematic 
procedure  in  handling  the  administration  of  all  outlying  re- 
search farms  on  which  work  is  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Along  with  the  reorganization,  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  was  employed  by  the  Experiment  Station  to 
help  with  the  program. 

Although  the  Division  is  concerned  with  two  groups  of  farms, 
this  report  is  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  test  farms.  The  De- 
partment's part  in  the  program  on  the  test  farms  is  to  furnish 
all  physical  facilities,  including  land,  labor,  buildings,  materials, 
and  supervisory  personnel  for  carrying  out  research  projects  as 
outlined  by  the  Experiment  Station.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cooperates  in  the  research  program  on  the 
test  farms,  largely  through  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  several  cases,  however,  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
makes  a  direct  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  salary  supplement 
to  operating  personnel  on  outlying  test  farms.  In  one  case,  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  makes  a  direct  contribution  of  funds  for  operations. 
The  Southeastern  Aromatic  Tobacco  Company,  has  for  the  past 
few  years,  furnished  funds  to  further  Turkish  tobacco  research 
at  the  Upper  Mountain  Test  Farm. 

A  summary  of  annual  farm  inventories  on  December  31,  1949, 
provides  data  showing  the  size  as  well  as  the  nature  of  opera- 
tions on  all  farms.  The  Department's  land  holdings  on  the  seven 
farms  amounts  to  4,104  acres.  Actually  only  2,604  acres  are 
considered  in  normal  operation.   The  difference  is  accounted  for 
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by  a  1,500  acre  tract  at  the  Tidewater  farm  which  is  not  being 
used,  but  is  being  held  for  possible  use  in  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion to  land  owned,  there  are  133  acres  of  land  at  the  Piedmont 
farm  owned  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Also,  during  the  1949  crop  year 
a  total  of  182  acres  were  rented  at  the  various  locations  to  fill 
special  needs.  Experimental  field  plots  occupied  285.8  acres  of 
land,  and  264  acres  were  used  for  other  research  of  a  nature  not 
so  exacting  in  labor  and  other  requirements  as  the  field  plots. 
This  "other  research"  included  such  things  as  grazing  experi- 
ments, fire  lane  studies,  and  drainage.  General  crops  on  all 
farms  accounted  for  493  acres.  Crops  in  this  category  include 
those  grown  to  support  livestock,  and  in  many  cases  they  were 
a  part  of  rotations  with  research  projects.  Permanent  pasture 
accounted  for  511  acres. 

The  total  inventory  value  of  all  property  on  the  test  farms 
December  31,  1949,  was  $1,053,067.  Major  items  making  up  this 
total  were  land,  $370,850;  buildings  and  improvements,  $476,- 
014 ;  machinery  and  equipment,  $77, .736 ;  and  livestock  and  poul- 
try, $73,222. 

MOUNTAIN  TEST  FARM— WAYNESVILLE,  N.  C. 
H.  R.  Clapp,  Ass't.  Director  in  Charge 

The  Mountain  Test  Farm  is  located  in  Haywood  County  two 
miles  south  of  Waynesville,  North  Carolina.  The  farm,  consist- 
ing of  388  acres,  is  considered  to  be  typical  of  conditions  found 
generally  in  the  mountain  area.  The  original  tract  was  pur- 
chased June  1,  1944.  In  1946,  34  acres  were  purchased,  on 
which  the  Western  North  Carolina  4-H  Club  Camp  was  built. 
In  June,  1950,  an  additional  72  acres  were  purchased  for  $18,- 
000.  Principal  soil  series  are,  Halewood,  Hiawassee,  Congaree, 
Haysville,  Masada,  and  Clifton.  The  elevation  is  2800  feet,  and 
rainfall  averages  45  inches  annually. 

The  classification  of  the  388  acres  is  as  follows :  cropland,  92.5 
acres;  permanent  pasture,  180.0  acres;  buildings,  roads,  etc., 
30.0  acres;  and  woodland,  85.5  acres.  Land  devoted  directly  to 
the  different  research  projects  includes:  agronomy,  29.8  acres; 
dairy,  3.0  acres;  poultry,  5.0  acres;  and  horticulture,  1.0  acres. 

During  the  period  of  this  report  several  new  buildings  have 
been  added.  A  new  implement  shed  was  constructed  to  house  all 
equipment  and  a  shop  will  be  added  sometime  in  the  future.  A 
new  tobacco  grading  and  classing  building  has  been  built  which 
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has  equipment  for  controlling  heat  and  humidity.  Two  new 
dwellings  for  farm  workers  were  also  constructed.  A  hay  dryer 
was  installed  in  one  of  the  barns  during  this  period  making  it 
possible  to  dry  25  tons  of  hay  at  one  time.  Since  most  of  the 
buildings  are  relatively  new,  very  little  maintenance  has  been 
required  during  this  period. 

To  promote  the  dairy  and  associated  pasture  research  pro- 
gram, a  portable  irrigation  system  was  purchased  recently  and 
is  to  be  used  largely  on  pastures.  As  time  goes  along  it  will  also 
be  used  on  other  crops. 


Portable  irrigation  system  in  use  on  pastures. 

Pasture  improvement  work  during  this  period  includes  clear- 
ing land,  fencing,  fertilizing,  and  seeding.  This  work  is  not  com- 
plete, as  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  all  the  old  pastures  in  good 
grazing  condition.  Considerable  drainage  work  has  been  done 
to  make  land  suitable  for  pasture  and  plot  work.  Creeks  and 
branches  have  been  cleaned  out  and  straightened. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  to  replace 
and  bring  up  to  date  the  farm  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on 
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the  program  of  work  on  the  farm.  This  machinery  is  very  im- 
portant in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  for  farm  operations. 
An  arrangement  was  made  with  one  of  the  farm  equipment 
manufacturers  for  leasing  such  equipment.  Through  this  lease 
plan,  a  tractor,  hay  rake,  hay  loader,  field  ensilage  harvester, 
and  blower  have  been  secured. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seven  farm  workers  living  on 
the  farm.  They  are  the  farm  foreman,  dairyman,  assistant 
dairyman,  poultryman,  and  three  general  farm  workers.  Addi- 
tional temporary  farm  laborers  are  used  as  the  work  requires. 

The  agencies  cooperating  in  the  research  program  at  this  test 
farm  are  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  N.  C.  Experi- 
ment Station,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Though  the  research  work  undertaken  at  the 
farm  will  be  mentioned  generally,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
give  results  or  details  of  the  projects. 

The  Agronomy  Department  has  work  in  forage  and  pasture 
crops,  corn,  small  grain,  and  burley  tobacco.  A  new  program, 
started  during  this  period  by  the  Agronomy  Department  in  co- 
operation with  the  TVA,  has  to  do  with  the  study  and  control 
of  water  on  an  area  basis.  Two  such  areas  are  located  on  this 
farm  and  three  on  a  nearby  farm. 

The  Poultry  Department  is  carrying  on  work  in  the  breeding 
of  hybrids,  and  also  in  the  investigation  of  out-of-season  hatch- 
ing. A  new  automatic  incubator  was  recently  purchased  and  in- 
stalled for  use  in  this  work. 

The  Dairy  Department  is  doing  work  in  breeding,  calf  feeding 
trials,  cow  feeding  trials,  irrigation  of  pastures,  and  the  inten- 
sified use  of  cropland.  Part  of  this  work  is  in  cooperation  with 
TVA  and  the  Agronomy  Department. 

The  Horticulture  Department  in  the  early  part  of  this  report 
period  carried  on  some  work  with  vegetable  crops  and  straw- 
berries. New  work  in  fruits  and  vegetables  is  contemplated  in 
the  future. 

After  the  research  program  has  been  cared  for,  the  remaining 
facilities  are  used  for  general  farm  crops.  The  crops  grown  are 
suitable  for  livestock  and  poultry  feeds. 

In  addition  to  studying  the  problems  of  the  area  through  the 
research  program,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  operate  as  a 
demonstration  of  better  farm  methods  for  study  by  the  farmers 
of  this  section.   In  the  livestock  program  males  and  females  are 
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Laying  out  plots  and  applying  phosphate  materials. 


often  sold  and  made  available  to  the  farmers,  to  place  good 
breeding  animals  throughout  the  mountain  area. 

The  facilities  of  this  farm  are  available  at  all  times  for  use 
by  the  people  of  the  area.  The  following  are  some  of  the  uses 
made  of  the  facilities: 

1.  The  Vocational  Agriculture  Departments  of  this  area  hold 
their  annual  livestock  judging  contest  at  the  farm.  Our  barns 
and  livestock  are  used  for  this  judging. 

2.  4-H  Club  and  FFA  members  also  use  the  livestock  here  for 
training  in  their  judging  work. 

3.  The  Extension  groups  have  also  used  the  barns  and  livestock 
for  training  in  livestock  judging. 

4.  The  Veteran  farm  training  classes  from  throughout  the  area 
visit  the  farm  periodically,  and  study  the  general  research 
program  of  the  farm. 

Each  group  of  4-H  Club  members  visits  the  farm  during  its 
week's  stay  at  the  Western  N.  C.  Camp. 

Enterprise  field  days  are  held  each  year  to  give  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  work  being  done.  During  the  year  the 
following  field  days  are  held :  Livestock  and  Forage  Field  Day, 
Poultry  Field  Day,  Tobacco  Field  Day,  and  Corn  Field  Day. 
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Discussion  of  tobacco  at  field  meeting. 

Throughout  the  year  visits  and  calls  are  made  by  individuals. 
Professional  groups  from  other  areas  come  to  study  the  work 
in  progress  here.  Some  of  the  work  at  this  farm  has  wide  in- 
terest and  has  drawn  visitors  from  the  entire  south.  Frequently 
farmers  of  this  area  call  for  information  on  special  problems. 
Area  and  individual  county  meetings  of  interest  to  the  farm  are 
attended  by  the  farm  personnel,  particularly  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector in  Charge.  It  is  very  important  that  this  be  done  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  programs  and  problems  of  the  different 
counties.  Talks  and  illustrated  lectures  on  the  general  aspects 
of  the  farm  are  made  to  interested  groups  throughout  the  area. 


PIEDMONT  TEST  FARM— STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Hendricks,  Assistant  Director  in  Charge 
and  Agent,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Piedmont  Test  Farm  established  in  1903,  is  located  in 
Iredell  County,  one  mile  west  of  Statesville,  on  Highway  No.  90. 
The  elevation  is  950  feet  above  sea  level.    The  climate  is  mild. 
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with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  64  degrees  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  47.23. 

The  farm  contains  a  total  of  352  acres,  219  acres  being  State- 
owned  and  133  Federal-owned.  There  are  several  soil  types  with 
Cecil  clay  and  sandy  loam  predominating.  At  present  158  acres 
are  devoted  to  general  crops,  51  acres  are  in  field  crops  and 
other  research  work,  11  acres  in  woodland,  and  48  acres  in 
permanent  pasture. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm  are  as  follows:  office;  headhouse; 
two  greenhouses;  storage  and  dry  house;  shop;  cotton  storage; 
cotton  gin  and  seed  storage;  superintendent's  home;  foreman's 
cottage;  five  tenant  houses,  each  with  poultry  house,  smoke- 
house, and  garage;  two  barns — one  sheep  and  one  cattle;  (a 
horse  and  mule  barn  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1950,  and 
it  is  hoped  this  may  be  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year)  ;  a  combination  granary,  fertilizer,  and  small  grain 
storage;  seed  cleaning  building;  two  pavilions  used  for  storage 
of  farm  implements;  and  two  small  buildings  used  for  storage 
of  small  tools  and  other  equipment.  During  the  past  two  years 
these  buildings  have  been  painted  inside  and  out  and  the  roofs 
repaired  and  painted. 


Farmers  study  small  grain  experiments  at  field  meeting. 
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Realizing  that  a  good  pasture  is  a  livestock  farmer's  greatest 
asset  the  farm  has  endeavored  to  increase  its  pasture  program 
and  has  developed  some  of  the  finest  pastures  to  be  found  in 
this  section.  Not  only  does  the  farm  have  an  outstanding  blue 
grass,  white  clover  and  bermuda  sod,  but  it  has  for  the  past  few 
years  devoted  considerable  acreage  to  Ladino  and  orchard  grass. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  additional  livestock,  and  with  this  in 
view  the  present  pasture  area  of  48  acres  will  be  increased  to 
80  or  100  within  the  next  few  months. 

During  the  spring  of  1950,  a  portion  of  the  farm,  consisting 
of  12  acres  adjacent  to  the  main  highway,  was  sold  to  the 
Empire  Knitting  Corporation  for  $20,000. 

The  farm  is  rapidly  changing  to  mechanized  equipment. 
However,  there  is  considerable  need  yet  for  horsedrawn  equip- 
ment, particularly  in  some  of  the  smaller  fields  and  plot  work. 
The  farm  is  fairly  well  equipped  with  machinery  to  carry  on 
the  type  of  work  now  being  conducted. 

There  are  seven  families  living  on  the  farm  who  furnish 
most  of  the  labor  for  operations.  In  addition  to  these,  the  farm 
employs  a  number  of  part-time  workers  during  the  planting  and 
harvesting  seasons. 

The  research  program  is  a  cooperative  endeavor,  in  which 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  participate.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
Piedmont  Test  Farm  to  furnish  facilities  including  land,  ferti- 
lizer and  labor  for  the  preparation  of  seedbed,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting. 

The  research  program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  so  far  as  outlin- 
ing the  projects,  supervising  planting  and  harvesting,  and  com- 
piling results  is  concerned.  The  research  work  consists  of  pro- 
jects with  livestock  and  crops. 

The  livestock  work  at  present  consists  primarily  of  grazing 
small  grain  (oats  and  barley)  with  sheep  to  determine  the  effect 
on  yield  by  seeding  earlier  than  usual,  using  a  heavier  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  and  a  heavier  rate  of  seeding.  A  breeding 
flock  of  40  ewes  is  carried,  and  with  lambs  and  yearlings  the 
total  flock  numbers  75.  Surplus  rams  and  ewes  are  sold  for 
breeding. 
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A  project  is  contemplated  which  will  involve  grazing  beef 
cattle  during  the  winter  months,  using  a  combination  of  Ladino 
clover,  orchard  grass,  and  fescue. 

Research  work  with  crops  consist  of  the  following : 

1.  Alfalfa  afid  clover — This  study  has  been  to  determine  the 
better  adapted  varieties  with  reference  to  yield,  winter 
hardiness,  and  diseases. 

2.  Corn — Eight  acres  are  being  used  in  testing  corn  hybrids, 
using  from  150  to  200  hybrid  strains,  together  with  dates 
of  planting.  Much  stress  is  being  placed  on  yield,  vigor, 
disease  resistance  and  quality  in  both  white  and  yellow 
varieties. 

3.  Cotton — The  breeding  program  includes  inbreeding,  hy- 
brid vigor,  spinning  and  fiber  studies,  with  emphasis  being 
placed  on  early  maturity,  length  of  staple,  strength  and 
quality  of  fiber  and  disease  resistance.  Studies  are  also 
being  made  to  study  oil  content  and  the  analyses  of  the 
various  selections,  this  being  a  joint  project  with  the 
Southern  Regional  Laboratory  at  New  Orleans. 

4.  Flax — This  is  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Central 
Fiber   Corporation  of  Pisgah   Forest.   Seed  varieties  are 
being  grown   at  different  fertilizer   levels.   The   straw  is     ' 
being  studied  as  a  raw  material  for  producing  paper.   This 

is  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation  at 
Brevard. 

5.  Forestry — This  project,  consisting  of  seven  acres,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  variety  of  pines  in  this 
section.  The  value  of  forests  is  being  studied  in  connection    ^ 
with  soil  building  and  erosion  prevention. 

6.  Lespedeza — Hybrids  and  selections  of  annual  lespedezas 
most  suitable  for  use  in  small  grain  rotation  work  are 
being  grown,  with  emphasis  placed  on  early  maturity. 

7.  Small  Grain  Breeding,  Variety  Testing,  and  Diseases — 
This  work  is  being  conducted  with  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
with  outstanding  results.  The  farm  has  had  an  important  ' 
part  in  developing  three  new  varieties  of  wheat,  and  five 
varieties  each  of  barley  and  oats.  Much  work  is  also  being 
done  to  determine  the  most  ideal  seeding  dates.   Not  only 
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in  North  Carolina,  but  throughout  the  southern  states, 
much  loss  to  small  grain,  particularly  oats  and  barley,  has 
been  attributed  to  soil-borne  diseases.  For  the  above  men- 
tioned grains  a  nursery  has  been  carried  on  the  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  mosaic.  After  studying  this 
disease  for  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  found  that  cer- 
tain varieties  are  highly  susceptible  while  other  varieties 
are  only  slightly  damaged  by  this  disease.  So  important 
is  this  disease  that  the  farm  is  enlarging  its  nursery  to 
include  some  1800  to  2000  varieties  for  the  purpose  of 
isolating  the  resistant  strains. 

8.  Soil  Fertility  Studies — This  includes  the  date  of  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer  and  the  rate;  and  good  preparation  and 
cultural  practices  versus  poor  practices.  This  work  has 
been  done  with  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

9.  Soybeafis  and  Sesame — The  objective  is  to  evaluate  soy- 
bean varieties  and  selections  with  emphasis  placed  on  high 
oil  content.  The  work  has  been  primarily  with  Roanoke, 
Volstate,  and  Ogden.  Along  with  this  work  a  limited 
number  of  varieties  of  sesame  are  being  studied  to  deter- 
mine their  adaptability  with  reference  to  growth  and  com- 
mercial value  in  oil  production. 

10.  Sweet  Potatoes — This  project  was  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  some  of  the  better  strains  and  varieties 
with  reference  to  yield,  adaptability,  and  disease  resist- 
ance. 

11.  Weed  Control — Considerable  work  is  being  done  on  the 
farm  to  control  objectionable  weeds  in  small  grain  and 
corn  by  spraying  with  2-4D.  This  has  proven  satisfactory 
in  eradicating  weeds  and  has  saved  labor  in  cultivating 
corn. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  farm  to  use  available  land  as  far  as 
the  budget  will  permit  in  growing  small  grains  for  increasing 
seed  production  and  in  producing  feed  for  livestock. 

Aside  from  the  projects  with  sheep  and  beef  cattle,  the  farm 
keeps  from  two  to  three  brood  sows  and  releases  Poland  China 
pigs  for  breeding  purposes. 

During  this  biennium  the  farm  has  released  for  seed  purposes 
to  farmers  in  North  Carolina  and  several  other  southern  states, 
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Farmei-s  study  pasture  at  field  meeting. 


587  bushels  of  soybeans,  1,293  bushels  of  barley,  1,163  bushels 
of  oats,  and  878  bushels  of  wheat.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
seed  grain  was  certified  by  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association. 

The  seed  cleaning  equipment  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  farmers  in  cleaning  small  grain  used  for  seeding  purposes, 
particularly  where  the  volume  is  not  too  great  and  where  the 
amount  of  seed  to  be  cleaned  does  not  warrant  the  use  of  large 
commercial  cleaners. 

During  the  spring  of  1950  the  farm  cooperated  with  the  Mar- 
kets Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  assembling  and  distributing  850  sheep  to  the  farmers  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  farm's  facihties  are  available  to  the  public  at  all  times 
for  group  meetings,  educational  tours,  and  picnics.  Annual 
field  meetings  include  the  study  of  small  grains,  corn,  cotton, 
pastures  and  legumes.  The  attendance  at  the  special  meetings 
during  the  fiscal  year  1949-50  was  3,735. 

Twenty-two  special  groups  such  as  county  groups,  veterans 
classes,  vocational  agriculture  classes,  4-H  clubs,  FFA,  high 
school  and  college  classes,  fertilizer  groups,  with  a  total  num- 
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ber  of  1,012,  visited  the  farm  during  the  same  period.  Various 
other  individuals  visiting  the  farm  number  approximately  2,000 
annually.  During  the  past  biennium  the  farm  has  been  honored 
in  having  as  special  guests  agricultural  representatives  from 
several  foreign  countries,  namely,  China,  Peru,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Visits  and  meetings  with  farmers  and  other  agricultural 
groups  off  the  farm  numbered  156  during  the  fiscal  year 
1949-50. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  TEST  FARM— WILLARD,  N.  C. 
Charles  T.  Dearing,  Ass't.  Director  in  Charge 

This  farm  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Pender  County 
one  mile  north  of  Willard,  and  three  miles  south  of  Wallace. 
The  farm  has  an  elevation  of  51  feet  above  sea  level  and  was 
established  in  1905  on  a  site  having  Norfolk  sandy  loam  as  a 
general  soil  type.  At  present  the  farm  consists  of  411.5  acres. 
The  area  was  developed  by  clearing  the  land  of  heavy  pine 
timber  and  is  good  soil,  reasonably  well  drained. 

Of  the  411.5  acres,  approximately  187  are  devoted  to  crops; 
41  to  permanent  pasture,  51  to  rotation  pasture,  the  balance 
being  woodland  or  used  for  roads,  lanes,  and  building  sites,  with 
only  10  acres  listed  as  idle  land.  Of  the  crop  land,  approximately 
one-half  is  devoted  to  research  plots  of  varing  types,  the  re- 
mainder being  used  for  the  production  of  hay,  corn,  soybeans, 
and  small  grain  to  feed  the  dairy  herd,  poultry,  hogs,  and  work- 
stock  of  the  farm.  The  51  acres  of  rotation  pasture  and  40 
acres  of  permanent  pasture  might  be  considered  as  large  re- 
search plot  areas.  While  these  areas  serve  as  pasturage  for  our 
dairy  herd,  they  constitute  plots  for  the  cooperative  dairy-for- 
age crop  research  underway. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  there  were  48  buildings  on 
the  farm,  ranging  from  the  large  dairy  barns  to  small  poultry 
buildings  and  including  eight  dwellings  for  station  personnel, 
ranging  from  the  superintendent's  dwelling  to  laborers'  houses. 
These  buildings  had  a  total  inventory  valuation  of  $126,375  on 
December  31,  1949. 

During  the  biennium  a  number  of  new  buildings  have  been 
constructed  and  existing  buildings  have  been  improved  where 
needed.   Other  improvements  in  the  nature  of  land  clearing  and 
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drainage  projects  have  been  completed,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
biennium  three  new  buildings  and  10  range  houses  were  added 
to  the  poultry  project  under  a  $20,000  appropriation,  and  in 
the  second  year  a  main  building  for  the  poultry  plant  costing 
$6,000  was  completed.  A  $6,000  concrete  block  machinery  im- 
plement shed  was  also  completed  and  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  bull  barn  and  lots  to  permit  carrying  four  bulls  instead  of 
two. 

Perhaps  the  major  improvement  to  be  reported  during  this 
biennium  was  the  work  of  developing  a  new  24-acre  permanent 
pasture  from  heavily  wooded  land  near  the  dairy  barns.  The 
timber  was  cut  and  a  mill  was  set  up  under  a  contract  with  a 
lumber  company.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lumber,  pulp  wood, 
dog  wood  spindle  logs,  and  tobacco  barn  fire  wood  were  used 
for  completely  clearing  the  land  of  stumps  and  brush.  Some 
drainage  work  was  done  in  connection  with  this  project  and 
while  it  will  be  a  year  or  two  before  the  project  is  completed, 
it  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  area  was  planted  to 
soybeans  in  the  summer  of  1950,  the  soybeans  to  be  followed 
in  the  fall  of  1950  by  a  lime  and  fertilizer  treatment  and  the 
seeding    of    Ladino    clover    and    fescue    grass    for    permanent 


Experimental  grazing  pastures,  new  pasture  area  in  background. 
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pastures  on  approximately  20  acres  of  the  area.  Two  low  por- 
tions of  the  area  still  need  further  development,  and  the  large 
stumps  bulldozed  into  furrows  need  to  be  burned  and  worked 
out  of  existence.    This  should  take  about  three  years  time. 

The  program  of  mechanizing  the  farm  has  been  carried  out 
during  the  biennium.  The  number  of  work  animals  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  one-third  by  selling  off  the  older  and  less 
needed  animals,  leaving  two  teams  and  a  large  draft  horse.  The 
number  of  tractors  has  been  increased  from  one  to  four,  rang- 
ing from  a  small  cub  tractor  to  a  large  tractor  for  plowing  and 
other  heavy  work.  One  tractor  has  been  especially  equipped  for 
planting  and  cultivating,  another  for  mowing  and  sawing.  Fa- 
cilities for  making  ensilage  in  the  dairy  have  been  improved  by 
the  purchase  of  a  corn  harvester  and  field  chopper,  and  acquir- 
ing a  group  of  three  farm  utility  wagons  for  carrying  the  chop- 
ped corn  from  the  field  to  the  silos.  This  has  greatly  reduced 
the  amount  of  hand  labor  involved  in  this  operation.  The  fol- 
lowing new  equipment  has  been  acquired :  a  pickup  truck, 
a  blower  for  lifting  ensilage  into  the  silo,  a  milk  cooler  and 
other  milk  house  equipment,  and  tillage  equipment.  Some  of 
this  equipment  has  been  procured  under  a  lease  plan  with  one 
of  the  large  dealers  in  farm  implements.  This  plan  provides 
for  an  annual  lease  and  replacement  of  implements  at  the  end 
of  two  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  a  program  of  painting 
was  carried  out  which  involved  the  painting  of  all  metal  roofs 
of  buildings  and  the  outside  of  all  frame  buildings.  Repairs  have 
been  made  to  buildings  as  required  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  interior  of  several  dwellings  have  also  been  reno- 
vated by  inside  painting. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium  our  staff  consisted  of  the  super- 
intendent, foreman,  poultryman,  dairyman  and  secretary.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  13  regular  workers  in  the  dairy, 
poultry  plant,  and  general  work,  and  from  two  to  20  temporary 
workers  are  employed  from  time  to  time  to  take  care  of  the 
rush  of  work  during  the  strawberry  and  grape  harvesting  sea- 
sons and  for  hoe  work  during  the  rainy  summer  season. 

The  farm  activities  involve  carrying  out  the  research  pro- 
gram, conducting  general  farming  operations  and  public  rela- 
tions activities  such  as  the  holding  of  field  days,  giving  instruc- 
tion to  groups  of  veterans,  and  dealing  with  farmers  and  other 
visitors  of  many  types.    The  research  program  is  conducted  by 
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Lespedeza,  sericea  and  kudzu  also  piovide  forage  for  the  dairy  herd. 


the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  cooperating.  The  four  principal  lines 
of  research  are  :  (1)  dairy  and  forage  crop,  (2)  poultry,  (3) 
small  fruit,  and  (4)  agronomy. 

The  dairy  and  forage  crop  research  is  a  cooperative  project 
between  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  N.  C.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  This  project  relates  to 
studies  in  pasture  production  and  maintenance  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  best  rotation  and  management  to  provide 
ample,  constant,  year  round  pasturage  for  the  herd. 

The  other  phase  of  the  dairy  research  is  tied  in  with  similar 
research  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  relates  to  breeding 
for  higher  production.  Under  this  program  the  production  and 
quality  of  animals  has  steadily  improved  and  the  value  of  the 
use  of  proven  sires  has  been  steadily  demonstrated.  Our  herd 
production  has  been  increased  both  as  to  quantity  of  milk  and 
amount  of  butterfat  in  same. 

Poultry  research  is  classed  under  two  general  projects.  One 
is  a  breeding  project  relating  to  the  production  of  a  superior 
strain  of  Rhode  Island  Red  chickens.  The  objective  is  to  produce 
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a  strain  with  greater  hatchability  of  eggs  and  livability  of 
chicks,  early  feathering  of  broilers,  early  sexual  maturity,  larger 
egg  size  and  greater  egg  production.  Carrying  out  this  work, 
700  pullets  were  used  each  year  from  12  families,  and  over  the 
years  egg  production  has  been  increased  from  an  average  of 
around  100  to  an  average  of  around  200  eggs.  Some  hens  now 
produce  up  to  300  eggs  per  year. 

The  other  project  relates  to  the  performance  and  egg  quality 
of  poultry  hatched  at  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  objec- 
tives are  to  determine  if  hatching  chicks  in  seasons  of  the  year 
other  than  the  natural  season  (spring)  is  economically  advis- 
able under  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing;  to  study  the  mar- 
ket quality  of  eggs  produced  during  the  hot  summer  months  by 
pullets  hatched  in  the  various  groups;  and  to  investigate  the 
usefulness  of  egg  cellars  for  summer  storage  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  This  is  a  new  project  which  is  incident  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  research  poultry  plant. 

Strawberry  research  work  as  a  horticultural  project  has  been 
continued  during  the  biennium  and  new  selections  have  been 
made  and  tested.  Selections  previously  made  and  introduced 
have  continued  to  demonstrate  their  worth  and  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  varieties  grown  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State.  The  use  of  these  varieties  generally  has  been  spread- 
ing through  the  country. 

The  research  work  with  brambles  has  been  brought  to  con- 
clusion at  this  farm  and  has  been  transferred  to  another  loca- 
tion. The  grape  work  has  been  continued,  but  has  been  some- 
what reduced  by  the  removal  of  breeding  operations  to  another 
location. 

Agronomy  work  at  this  farm  has  consisted  principally  of 
testing  corn  hybrids  produced  in  the  breeding  work  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station  and  soybeans  originating  from  the  State's 
soybean  breeding  operations ;  also  the  testing  of  all  new  produc- 
tions of  other  states. 

Dairy  and  poultry  projects  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
general  farming  work  in  the  production  of  hay,  feed  and  ensil- 
age. We  are  endeavoring  to  produce  the  needs  of  the  dairy  for 
hay  and  ensilage  and  of  the  poultry  plant  for  scratch  grain, 
which  involves  the  growing  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  the  station  could  produce  at  least  part  of  its 
concentrate  feed,  but  in  order  to  do  this  more  acreage  will  be 
required    than    is    at    present    available.     We    have,    however, 
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reached  the  stage  where  we  are  providing  all  of  our  needs  for 
roughage  and  scratch  grain,  and  in  addition  we  are  carrying  a 
small  hog  project  through  which  the  surpluses  and  wastes  of 
the  station  are  marketed.  And  we  are  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  producing  other  needs  of  the  farm,  such  as  sweet 
potatoes  for  sale  and  a  garden  to  provide  vegetables  for  the 
boarding  house  maintained  for  research  workers  and  other 
guests  of  the  farm. 

The  farm  affords  considerable  service  to  the  general  public 
in  addition  to  carrying  on  its  research  and  demonstration  work. 
For  example,  bull  calves  from  the  herd  are  sold  generally 
through  the  ten  southeastern  counties  of  the  State  at  a  price, 
based  upon  the  age  of  the  calf  and  the  production  of  the  dam, 
on  a  level  where  the  farmer  and  dairyman  can  afford  to  buy 
these  high  grade  calves  from  our  fine  herd.  Fine  Jersey  bull 
calves,  through  this  plan,  have  been  distributed  all  over  the 
area  being  served,  and  follow-up  investigations  show  that  they 
are  serving  a  most  useful  purpose  in  building  up  the  quality 
and  production  of  dairy  stock  generally  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Our  dairy  department  also  gives  neighborly  help  to  dairj'^men 
and  cow  owners  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  sick  animals,  but 
we  refrain  from  interfering  with  practice  of  veterinarians. 
Our  dairy  also  holds  an  annual  sale,  disposing  of  a  dozen  or 
more  mature  cows  which  are  ideal  for  family  cows,  for  com- 
mercial dairies  or  for  breeding  purposes.  These  cows  are  sold 
to  make  room  for  young  stock  coming  on,  and  this  process  is 
necessary  in  carrying  on  the  development  of  the  breeding  proj- 
ect which  requires  us  to  get  records  on  three  lactation  periods 
of  each  heifer  coming  into  the  herd. 

The  farm  also  renders  service  by  serving  as  a  source  of  plant 
material,  though  we  make  no  effort  to  compete  with  commercial 
nurseries.  We  do,  however,  sell  plants  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing new  varieties  and  helping  growers  to  get  material  which 
they  cannot  readily  obtain  elsewhere.  Muscadine  grape,  straw- 
berry, dewberry,  and  sweet  potato  plants  have  been  distributed 
as  service  to  the  public  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  farm  also  carries  on  a  regular  correspondence,  giving  in- 
formation in  response  to  inquiries  from  farmers  and  others 
about  agricultural  matters.  Farm  personnel  participates  in 
various  types  of  agricultural  and  public  meetings,  and  for  the 
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benefit  of  individual  callers  the  farm  provides  information 
verbally,  by  demonstration  and  through  meetings  of  various 
kinds. 

The  poultry  plant  also  is  serving  the  public  by  providing 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  and  cockerels,  and  occasionally  pul- 
lets as  they  may  be  needed  by  poultrymen  of  the  section  for 
starting  and  augmenting  their  flocks.  The  farm  is  playing  its 
part  in  the  cooperative  development  of  a  major  poultry  industry 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  facilities  of  the  farm  are  sometimes  used  by  outside 
agencies  for  holding  meetings  and,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  a 
pavilion  auditorium,  more  activities  of  this  type  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

The  farm  has  developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  recognized 
as  a  central  location  for  agricultural  information  and  is  being- 
called  on  more  and  more  by  the  farming  interests  in  the  section 
to  give  first  hand,  immediate  information  and  assistance.  When 
this  cannot  be  given  directly,  the  farm  serves  as  a  needed  liai- 
son in  connecting  the  applicant  with  the  particular  specialist  or 
division  of  the  agricultural  service  which  can  give  him  the 
assistance  he  needs.  We  also  attempt  to  bring  the  specialists 
and  experts  together  with  the  farmers  and  other  interested  peo- 
ple of  the  section  by  holding  each  year  a  series  of  field  days, 
each  devoted  to  a  particular  subject  and  intended  for  those 
who  are  especially  interested  in  that  subject.  For  example,  in 
both  sum.mers  of  the  biennium  we  have  held  a  Dairy  Day,  a 
Poultry  Day,  and  an  Agronomy  Day,  with  average  attendance 
of  nearly  400.  It  is  planned  to  devote  days  to  other  special  fea- 
tures in  other  years. 

The  farm  has  done  a  great  deal  of  an  educational  nature  in 
connection  with  veterans'  and  other  agricultural  classes  and 
4-H  clubs.  We  have  given  special  consideration  to  classes  of 
vocational  agricultural  students  and  veterans'  classes  in  agri- 
culture. These  groups  generally  range  from  50  to  100  men  who 
are  planning  to  take  up  agriculture  as  their  life  work.  Some  of 
these  classes  remain  at  the  farm  from  about  9:00  in  the  morn- 
ing until  4:00  in  the  afternoon,  others  spend  a  half  day  with  us 
and  confine  their  attention  to  only  a  part  of  the  farm's  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  these  special  meetings  and  agricultural  classes, 
which  are  instructed  by  the  Superintendent,  the  Dairyman,  the 
Poultryman,  and  the  Farm  Foreman  while  here,  the  farm  has 
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many  visits  from  farmers  and  others  interested  in  securing 
agricultural  information.  They  come  singly,  in  pairs  and  in 
small  groups.  All  are  given  priority  attention,  but  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  they  draw  heavily  upon  the  time  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  specialists  and  complicate  the  handling  of  their 
other  activities.  Occasionally  the  Superintendent  attends  farm 
meetings  as  circumstances  permit,  especially  field  meetings  at 
other  farms  of  the  service. 

TIDEWATER  TEST  FARM— PLYMOUTH,  N.  C. 
J.  L.  Rea,  Jr.,  Ass't.  Director  in  Charge 

The  Tidewater  Test  Farm,  located  five  miles  east  of  Plymouth 
on  highway  No.  64,  was  established  in  1943  and  includes  a  total 
of  1,995  acres  of  land.  There  are  495  acres  included  in  opera- 
tions and  a  tract  of  1500  acres  is  rough,  undeveloped  and  unused 
land  partly  covered  with  trees.  Of  the  495  acres,  223  are  classed 
as  cropland ;  there  are  62  acres  of  improved  permanent  pasture ; 
30  acres  are  used  for  rotation  grazing;  and  160  acres  of  wood- 
land are  used  for  forest  grazing  studies.  A  small  acreage  has 
a  fair  growth  of  marketable  timber,  and  additional  land  that 
will  not  be  cropped  is  being  permitted  to  grow  seedling  trees 
which  will  make  the  land  even  more  valuable.  Of  the  total  area 
in  the  main  operating  unit,  approximately  175  acres  are  now 
being  used  for  field  plots  and  for  pasture  experimental  work. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  physical  plant  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium  and  particularly  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Provisions  were  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  bringing 
the  building  and  improvement  program  a  step  nearer  comple- 
tion. As  a  result,  during  the  1949-50  fiscal  year,  buildings  were 
added  as  follows :  a  14'  x  35'  concrete  stave  silo,  a  61'  x  96'  beef 
cattle  barn,  a  32'  x  32'  fertilizer  storage  building,  and  a  grain 
storage  building,  36'  x  46'.  A  40'  x  88'  cement  block  wing  and  a 
shop  were  added  to  the  implement  shed,  and  five  experimental 
corn  cribs  were  built. 

In  addition  to  buildings,  clearing  and  draining  land  received 
considerable  attention.  During  the  fall  of  1949,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  of  canals  on  the  back  part  of  the  farm  were  opened 
to  improve  drainage  of  both  pasture  and  cropland.  Culverts 
were  put  in  at  appropriate  places  to  provide  entrance  to  the 
fields  for  tractors  and  other  machinery.  A  total  of  25  acres  were 
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Drainage  is  an  important  phase  of  farm  development. 

cleared  and  seeded  to  pasture  during  the  fall  months  of  1949. 
Practically  all  the  newly  cleared  land  on  the  farm  has  been 
seeded  to  permanent  pasture  to  furnish  grazing  for  the  beef 
herd. 

The  Tidewater  Test  Farm  is  only  15  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
in  some  cases  swampy  land  on  and  near  the  farm  makes  drain- 
age a  very  important  process.  Rainfall  for  the  past  five  years 
has  averaged  63.44  inches  annually,  which  is  somewhat  above 
normal  for  that  part  of  the  state.  In  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1948,  the  total  rainfall  was  17.64  inches,  while  for  the  same 
period  in  1949  the  total  was  25.34  inches. 

Mechanized  equipment  has  largely  replaced  all  horse-drawn 
implements.  Farm  machinery  consists  of  four  tractors,  auto- 
matic hay  baler,  tractor-operated  potato  digger,  planters,  disks, 
tractor  cultivators,  grain  drill,  corn  picker,  side  delivery  hay 
rake  and  tiller,  bottom  plows,  power  weeders,  rotary  hoe,  com- 
bine, corn  sheller,  mowers,  hay  drier,  front  end  tractor  loader 
and  numerous  other  small  tools. 

There  are  six  persons  employed  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
two  temporary  employees.  Six  families  are  now  living  on  the 
farm. 
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The  research  program  is  designed  to  cover  the  major  agri- 
cultural problems  of  the  Tidewater  area  of  the  State.  The  main 
lines  of  research  are :  drainage,  forage  crops,  adaptable  corn 
hybrids,  small  grain  varieties,  soybean  varieties,  Irish  potato 
varieties,  potato  diseases,  soybean  diseases,  crop  rotations,  fer- 
tility studies  v^ith  corn  and  soybeans,  pasture  studies,  nutrition 
studies  with  sheep,  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  with  beef 
cattle,  range  studies  of  native  forage  for  beef  cattle,  fire  land 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  muscadine  grape  varieties 
and  cultural  studies. 

The  research  work  is  developed  and  supervised  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  State  Colege.  Cooperating  in  re- 
search are  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Cornell  University.  The  work  on 
the  farm  is  almost  entirely  experimental,  except  that  feed  crops 
are  being  grown  on  the  land  that  has  been  used  for  experimental 
purposes  and  is  now  being  uniformly  cropped  so  as  to  again 
be  suitable  for  future  research  work.  Certain  land  has  been 
reserved  for  some  particular  future  use.  This  land,  too,  is  being 
used  to  support  the  livestock  program. 


Pasture,  beef  cattle  and  fencing  have  been  improved. 
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All  feed  that  can  be  grown  is  now  being  produced  in  order  to 
keep  the  cost  of  the  experimental  program  at  as  low  a  figure  as 
possible.  As  much  corn,  hay,  silage,  and  small  grain  as  possible 
is  being  grown  on  available  land. 

When  land  resources  permit  some  certified  seeds  are  grown. 
These  seeds  are  cleaned  at  the  farm  and  sold  to  the  farmers. 
Surplus  livestock  suitable  for  breeding  purposes  has  been  sold  to 
farmers  with  a  view  to  helping  to  build  up  the  livestock  indus- 
try in  this  section.  Assistance  has  been  given  farmers  in  clean- 
ing seeds,  providing  information  as  to  varieties,  fertilization, 
and  other  current  problems. 

Field  meetings  on  certain  phases  of  the  experimental  work 
have  been  held  at  appropriate  times  over  the  past  two  years. 
The  May  meeting  has  been  on  the  subject  of  Irish  potatoes  and 
pastures  and  the  summer  meetings  on  hybrid  corn  and  soybeans. 
Other  phases  of  the  work  will  be  covered  in  the  future.  Attend- 
ance at  the  field  meetings  for  the  past  two  years  has  ranged 
from  250  to  450  people  at  each  meeting. 

During  the  biennium,  veterans'  classes  have  visited  the  farm 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  classes  each  week  during  the  crop 
growing  season.  These  classes  have  averaged  from  25  to  75 
men.  The  entire  experimental  program  has  been  shown  these 
classes,  the  results  of  the  experiments  given  and  the  program 
of  the  work  explained. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America's  livestock  judging  for  this 
district  has  been  held  at  the  test  farm  for  the  past  several  years. 
Individual  County  Agents,  VoAg  teachers,  Experiment  Station 
workers,  including  a  number  of  individuals  from  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Holland  and  other  countries,  have  visited  the  farm.  The  Tide- 
water Test  Farm  is  a  source  of  agricultural  information  for  visi- 
tors to  the  farm  and  for  agricultural  meetings  that  are  held  in 
this  section.  The  farm  cooperates  with  the  other  agricultural 
agencies,  such  as  the  County  Agent,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers,  and  veterans'  teachers  in 
every  way  possible. 

Considerable  time  has  been  given  in  the  past  few  years  to  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  come  in  with  an  idea  of  buying  farms 
in  the  Tidewater  area.  A  majority  of  them  are  interested  in 
this  section  from  the  standpoint  of  the  production  of  livestock 
on  range  land,  particularly  beef  cattle. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  by  mail  on  various  phases  of  agri- 
culture from  individuals.    These  inquiries  are  either  answered 
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from  information  gathered  on  the  farm  or  are  forwarded  to  the 
proper  individuals  who  have  the  information. 

TOBACCO  TEST  FARM— OXFORD,  N.  C. 
J.  M.  Carr,  Ass't.  Director  m  Charge  and  Agronomist  U.S.D.A. 

The  Tobacco  Test  Farm  is  located  in  Granville  County  about 
one  mile  west  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
approximately  500  feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  established  in 
1912  on  an  original  tract  of  250  acres  of  land.  Soils  on  this  tract 
consist  mainly  of  the  Enon  and  Colfax  series  varying  from 
coarse  to  fine  sandy  loams.  Much  of  the  original  land  area  is 
low  and  poorly  drained  making  it  undesirable  for  row  crops. 

In  1941  a  nearby  tract,  containing  a  high  percentage  of  till- 
able land  of  the  Durham  and  Colfax  soil  types,  was  purchased 
making  a  total  of  330  acres  in  the  farm  proper.  This  area  is 
used  as  follows :  permanent  pasture,  20.0  acres ;  field  crops — 
corn,  hay,  grain — 83.0  acres;  research  plots,  42.1  acres;  wood- 
land, 132.9  acres;  idle  land,  27.0  acres;  and  building  lots,  gar- 
dens, roads,  etc.,  25.0  acres.  In  addition  to  the  330  acres  owned 
by  the  State,  a  tract  of  five  acres  leased  by  North  Carolina  State 
College  five  miles  south  of  Oxford  is  operated  with  farm  per- 
sonnel and  equipment.  This  tract  is  used  for  breeding  tobacco 
varieties  resistant  to  black  shank. 

Annual  precipitation  for  the  year  July,  1948,  to  June  30,  1949, 
amounted  to  50.12  inches,  and  37.20  inches  for  the  same  period 
1949-1950.  The  mean  annual  precipitation  for  the  29-year  period 
1921-1950  amounted  to  44.29  inches. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  considerable  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  physical  plant.  During  the  1948-49  fiscal  year 
a  progressive  type  curing  barn  was  constructed  which  brought 
the  total  curing  barn  space  to  16  units,  each  unit  being  16  x  16 
feet.  During  the  1949-50  fiscal  year,  a  40  x  60  foot  tobacco  pack- 
house,  a  24  X  36  foot  fertilizer  storage  house,  and  a  four-room 
laborer's  cottage  were  constructed.  These  buildings  greatly  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  new  buildings,  all  dwellings  and  barns  were 
repaired  and  a  majority  of  them  were  painted.  About  6,000 
linear  feet  of  new  fence  was  put  up  to  replace  old  fences  and 
to  take  in  five  acres  of  improved  pasture  which  were  seeded  to 
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Ladino  clover  and  orchard  grass  in  the  fall  of  1949.  A  farm 
pond  for  irrigation,  more  than  one  acre  in  size,  was  constructed 
in  the  spring  of  1950. 

The  Tobacco  Test  Farm  is  operated  largely  by  tractor  power, 
having  on  lease  three  tractors  together  with  the  necessary  land- 
preparation,  cultivating  and  small-grain-harvesting  equipment. 
Five  mules  are  required  for  sledding  tobacco  from  the  fields  and 
for  cultivation  of  low  wet  acres  on  which  tractors  cannot  be 
used.  A  permanent  labor  force  of  seven  men  and  two  foremen 
is  kept  throughout  the  year.  During  the  harvest  season,  tem- 
porary help  of  from  25  to  30  people  are  recruited  from  families 
living  on  the  farm  and  high  school  boys  living  in  Oxford. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  farm  to  furnish  facilities  and  labor 
for  the  research  program  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
several  research  agencies  operating  at  this  farm. 

The  N.  C.  Experiment  Station,  State  College,  Raleigh,  and 
the  Division  of  Tobacco,  Medicinal  and  Special  Crops  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  cooperating  in  the 
agronomy  and   pathology  programs.    These   programs   are  de- 


Tobacco  plant  beds,  with  agricultural  engineering-  laboratory 
in  background. 
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Tobacco  barn  used  for  experiments  in  curing. 

voted  to  studies  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tobacco  plant  and  the 
development  of  tobacco  varieties  resistant  to  diseases,  princi- 
pally black  shank  and  Granville  wilt. 

Research  on  the  engineering  features  of  curing  tobacco  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  Engineering  Department  of  N.  C.  State 
College  and  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  program  concerns  barn 
construction,  heating  units,  curing  procedure,  and  the  changes 
in  tobacco  during  the  process  of  curing. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  research  on  the  effectiveness 
of  new  insecticides  for  insect  kill  and  the  problem  of  residue  on 
the  cured  leaf.  One  Federal  Entomologist  devotes  full  time  to 
the  study  of  the  green  peach  aphid  which  seems  to  be  poten- 
tially a  serious  pest. 

Duke  University  of  Durham,  North  Carolina  is  cooperating 
in  limited  research  with  Turkish  tobacco  and  is  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  curing  problems  and  the  development  of  Turkish 
varieties  resistant  to  black  shank  and  Granville  wilt. 

In  addition  to  tobacco  research,  the  Tobacco  Farm  furnishes 
land,  supplies  and  labor  for  use  by  specialists  from  North  Caro- 
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lina  Experiment  Station  in  the  development  of  Granville  wilt 
resistant  tomatoes,  testing  of  corn  hybrids,  and  the  propagation 
of  cotton  selections. 

Cultivatable  land  areas  not  used  for  tobacco  or  crops  in  rota- 
tion with  tobacco  are  planted  to  corn,  small  grain  or  hay  for  use 
by  livestock  on  the  farm.  Much  of  the  marginal  wet  land  is 
being  brought  into  permanent  improved  pasture  with  a  view  to 
using  it  for  beef  cattle  production.  A  small  herd  has  been  started 
and  will  be  increased  to  a  size  in  keeping  with  land  area  which 
can  best  be  utilized  in  supporting  livestock.  Two  purebred  Berk- 
shire sows  are  kept  for  hog  production.  Surplus  pigs  are  sold 
for  breeding  purposes. 

As  public  service  features  the  farm  maintains  tobacco  seed 
cleaning  equipment  for  use  by  farmers.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1948-49,  253  growers  brought  in  4763  ounces  of  seed  to  be 
cleaned.  In  1949-50,  16,530  ounces  were  cleaned.  In  addition 
to  this  service,  purebred  Berkshire  hogs  and  Jersey  cattle  sires 
are  kept  for  public  use.  Small  breeding  fees  are  charged  for 
the  use  of  these  animals. 

One  of  the  greatest  services  rendered  farmers  is  the  identi- 
fication of  diseased  tobacco  plant  specimens.  In  recent  years  this 
has  become  almost  a  full  time  job  for  one  man  during  the  early 
growing  season. 

During  the  growing  season  and  before  harvest  begins,  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  are  set  aside  for  visiting  by  farm  groups. 
These  groups  are  conducted  over  the  farm  by  Extension  Tobacco 
Specialists  who  explain  the  work  and  outline  recommended  prac- 
tices. In  the  summer  of  1949,  approximately  5000  attended  these 
meetings.  In  1950  attendance  was  lower  when  only  about  2000 
attended.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  farm- 
ers visit  the  farm  daily.  Out-of-state  research  workers,  and  for- 
eign agriculturists  visit  quite  frequently,  some  of  them  spend 
weeks  or  months. 

Frequently  staff  members  are  called  upon  to  visit  farms  to 
diagnose  some  trouble  with  tobacco  or  other  crops. 
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UPPER  COASTAL  PLAIN  TEST  FARM- 
ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 

R.  E.  CURRIN,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director^  m  Charge 

The  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Test  Farm,  established  in  1902,  is 
located  in  Edgecombe  County  six  miles  southeast  of  Rocky 
Mount.  The  farm  includes  441.9  acres  and  the  soils  are  mainly 
of  the  Marlboro,  Rustin,  Dunbar,  Coxville,  and  Norfolk  series. 
Elevation  above  sea  level  at  this  location  is  100  feet. 

A  classification  of  the  total  farm  acreage  shows  the  following 
land  use:  cropland,  240.0  acres;  permanent  pasture,  7.0  acres; 
rotation  pasture,  40.0  acres;  idle  land,  5.0  acres;  and  woodland, 
roads,  building  sites,  etc.,  149.0  acres.  The  research  program  re- 
quires a  large  acreage,  as  indicated  by  land  use  of  the  different 
departments  in  the  1949  crop  year.  The  breakdown  was  as  fol- 
lows: agronomy,  72.0  acres;  agricultural  engineering,  10.0  acres; 
plant  pathology,  17.5  acres;  and  entomology,  1.0  acre.  In  addi- 
tion to  land  use  for  field  plots,  115.5  acres  were  used  in  the 
general  cropping  program.  This  acreage  consisted  largely  of 
corn  produced  for  use  in  the  hog  project. 

The  farm  is  becoming  reasonably  well  equipped  to  take  care 
of  the  large  program  of  work  underway.    During  the  biennium. 


Fertilizer  storage,  implement  shed  and  shop. 
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a  combination  implement  shed,  shop  and  fertilizer  storage  build- 
ing was  constructed.  Two  tobacco  barns,  each  containing  three 
curing  compartments,  were  built  during  the  period.  A  crops 
drying  building,  to  be  used  largely  for  research  in  drying  pea- 
nuts, is  under  construction  at  the  present  time.  Two  four-room 
laborers'  dwellings  were  built.  These  are  the  first  of  a  group 
of  farm  workers'  houses  that  are  to  be  built  in  an  area  that  has 
been  laid  out  and  planned  for  this  purpose.  Repairs  have  been 
made  to  other  buildings  on  the  farm,  a  number  of  portable  hog 
houses  were  built  and  considerable  fencing  was  done  for  the  hog 
project. 

Tractor  power  has,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced  mule  power  in 
farming  operations.  During  the  biennium,  five  head  of  work- 
stock  were  sold,  the  old  and  badly  worn  tractors  were  replaced, 
and  the  mechanization  program  as  a  whole  was  improved.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  four  tractors  of  varying  sizes  in  use 
on  the  farm. 

There  are  eight  regular  workers  living  on  the  farm.  In  peak 
seasons,  this  force  is  supplemented  by  temporary  labor.  The 
temporary  or  seasonal  labor  is,  to  a  large  extent,  drawn  from 
families  of  regular  workers  who  live  on  the  farm. 

The  program  of  research  on  this  farm  is  developed  and  super- 
vised by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  State  College. 
The  program  deals  primarily  with  crops  research  although 
swine  investigations  also  have  a  very  important  place.  Among 
the  agronomy  projects,  tobacco  investigations  deal  with  fertili- 
zations, variety  tests,  hybrid  tests,  topping  studies,  and  wire- 
worm  studies.  Peanut  research  involves  breeding,  fertilization, 
rotations,  weed  control,  spacing,  and  disease  studies.  Work  with 
corn  consists  largely  of  hybrid  tests.  Cotton  studies  include 
breeding  and  varieties,  fertilization,  rotation,  and  diseases.  Soy- 
bean research  includes  breeding  and  varieties,  and  diseases. 
Work  with  hogs  deals  largely  with  breeding,  feeding  and 
management.  '^ 

The  farm  has  been  of  much  service  to  the  public  over  and 
above  the  research  functions.  Since  the  hog  project  was  initi- 
ated, a  number  of  animals  have  been  sold  to  farmers  in  the  area, 
which  serves  to  improve  those  herds.  Also,  many  4-H  Club  and 
vocational  agriculture  groups  in  the  area  have  used  the  farm 
as  a  laboratory  in  their  teaching.  Individuals  visit  the  farm 
frequently  in  search  of  information  regarding  various  phases  of 
agriculture.   Special  field  meetings  are  held  each  year  to  permit 
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farmers  to  study  first  hand  the  work  being  conducted.  Organ- 
ized field  meetings  are  held  for  each  of  the  following  phases  of 
work:  tobacco,  swine,  peanuts,  and  corn. 


UPPER  MOUNTAIN  TEST  FARM- 
LAUREL  SPRINGS,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Graham,  Ass't.  Director  in  Charge 


The  Upper  Mountain  Test  Farm,  located  in  Ashe  County  near 
Laurel  Springs,  was  established  in  1944.  The  elevation  is  3,300 
feet  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  52  inches.  The  farm  in- 
cludes 420.7  acres,  of  which  125  are  in  permanent  pasture. 
There  are  72.2  acres  of  cropland,  and  woodland  occupies  78.5 
acres.  A  total  of  145  acres  are  in  use  for  field  plots  and  for  graz- 
ing research.  An  8.2  acre  tract  of  land  was  bought  and  added 
to  the  farm  early  in  1950.  The  principal  soil  series  are  Watauga 
Silt  Loam,  Clifton  Stony  Loam,  Watauga  Stony  Silt  Loam,  and 
Tate  Gravely  Loam. 

Major  buildings  on  the  farm  are :  beef  barn,  sheep  bam,  bur- 
ley  tobacco  curing  barn,  Turkish  tobacco  curing  barn,  implement 
shed,  Superintendent's  dwelling,  herdsmen's  dwellings,  and 
three  laborers'  dwellings.  In  addition  to  these  buildings,  new 
structures  added  during  the  1949-50  fiscal  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  An  oflfice  building  with  an  assembly  room  and  two  of- 
fices, and  with  an  apple  and  a  potato  storage  room  in  the  base- 
ment; a  five-room  foreman's  dwelling,  a  general  purpose  barn 
(24'x30'),  and  a  fertilizer  house  (28'x34'). 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  clearing  and  drain- 
ing land  during  the  past  biennium.  Approximately  130  acres 
have  been  cleared  of  trees,  stumps,  and  brush  and  seeded  to  pas- 
ture. Thirty  acres  of  good  bottom  land  have  been  made  usable 
for  crop  production  by  straightening  a  creek,  constructing  open 
drainage  ditches,  and  by  laying  drain  tile.  A  total  of  7,476 
linear  feet  of  tile  was  used  in  this  project. 

Pasture  development  has  required  considerable  effort,  yet  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  in  the  development 
of  the  farm.  The  120  acres  mentioned  above  have  been  seeded 
to  orchard  grass  and  ladino  clover,  fescue  and  ladino  clover, 
and  some  areas  have  been  seeded  to  birdsfoot  trefoil.   Improved 
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Beef  cattle  on  newly  developed  Ladino-orchard  grass  pasture. 


pasture  has  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  fourfold. 
In  the  process  of  setting  up  16  lots  for  a  grazing  experiment, 
four  and  one-half  miles  of  fences  were  built. 

A  TD6  crawler,  with  blade,  was  purchased  in  1948  and  has 
contributed  much  toward  the  development  of  pasture  and  drain- 
age programs.  It  is  also  used  as  a  source  of  power  on  the  steep 
hillsides.  In  addition  to  the  bulldozer,  we  are  adequately 
equipped  with  machinery  to  carry  on  the  work. 

At  present  there  are  seven  families  living  on  the  farm.  The 
labor  force  consists  of  the  farm  foreman,  herdsman,  four  regu- 
lar farm  laborers  and  eight  temporary  laborers  that  are  used 
in  rush  seasons. 

The  research  program  consists  of  experiments  in  animal  hus- 
bandry (beef  cattle  and  sheep),  agronomy  (hybrid  corn,  small 
grain,  pastures,  forage  crops,  alfalfa,  burley  tobacco,  Turkish 
tobacco,  and  Rustica),  horticulture  (apples,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  lettuce).  This  work  is  directed  by  the  N.  C.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  N.  C.  State  College.    The  Bureau  of  Plant 
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Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A., 
and  the  Southeastern  Aromatic  Tobacco  Company  cooperate  in 
the  research  program. 

The  beef  herd  consists  of  105  grade  Herefords.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  farm,  steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 
herd  by  the  use  of  purebred  bulls.  It  is  planned  to  develop  an 
outstanding  commercial  herd,  one  that  any  farm  can  produce. 
The  cattle  are  used  for  numerous  feeding  trials  and  pasture 
grazing  tests. 

There  are  89  sheep  at  present  and  a  more  or  less  constant 
breeding  herd  of  48  ewes  is  maintained.  Proper  management  is 
stressed  along  with  the  research  work  on  the  production  of  mar- 
ket lambs. 

The  hybrid  corn  and  ensilage  project  is  conducted  jointly  with 
the  N.  C.  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  consists  of  tests 
of  all  varieties  in  an  effort  to  find  ones  that  are  adapted  to  this 
area,  and  also  new  varieties  developed  by  the  N.  C.  Experiment 
Station. 


Sheep  on  improved  pastures. 
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Pasture  research  involves  105  acres  of  Ladino  clover  and 
orchard  grass  divided  into  16  lots  to  study  grazing  problems. 
The  forage  crop  test  consists  of  a  number  of  plots  of  different 
pasture  mixtures.  Some  of  the  mixtures  used  are  Louisiana 
White  Clover  and  Ladino  Clover,  Big  Trefoil  and  Ladino  Clover, 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  Ladino  Clover,  Alta  Fescue  and  Ladino 
Clover,  Ky.  31  Fescue  and  Ladino  Clover,  N.  C.  Fescue  and  La- 
dino Clover,  Orchard  Grass  and  Ladino  Clover,  Brome  Grass 
and  Ladino  Clover,  and  Timothy  Grass  and  Ladino  Clover.  The 
alfalfa  trials  include  the  following  varieties :  Kansas,  California, 
Buffalo,  Williamsburg,  Hardistan,  Argentina,  and  others. 

Burley  tobacco  work  consists  of  variety  tests  of  strains  of 
burley  tobacco.  An  experiment  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
priming  burley  tobacco  has  been  carried  out  along  with  fertiliza- 
tion tests  which  include  the  use  of  cover  crops.  Turkish  tobacco 
research  is  more  or  less  centered  at  this  farm  and  the  Samsun 
variety  is  grown  in  the  tests  which  consist  of  spacing  and  fer- 
tilization. Research  with  nicotiana  rustica  tobacco  is  devoted 
mainly  to  studies  of  nicotine  content  of  the  different  varieties 
and  response  to  different  fertilizer  treatments. 

The  apple  orchard  contains  350  trees  and  the  major  endeavor 
is  in  orchard  management.  There  are  986  different  varieties 
and  lines  of  tomatoes  included  in  late  blight  and  wilt  tests  in  an 
effort  to  find  resistant  varieties.  There  are  34  different  lines  of 
potatoes  being  tested  to  find  suitable  varieties  for  this  area  and 
two  acres  of  the  Kinnebeck  variety  are  grown  for  seed  stock. 
In  addition,  varieties  of  lettuce  are  being  tested. 

All  tillable  land  that  is  not  used  for  research  and  general  pas- 
ture is  devoted  to  feed  production  for  livestock  in  the  form  of 
alfalfa  for  hay  and  corn  for  ensilage.  Also  a  recommended  va- 
riety of  hybrid  corn  is  grown  for  grain,  and  ladino-fescue  and 
timothy-ladino  are  being  grown  for  ensilage.  Management  of 
the  general  pastures  and  crops  is  directed  towards  demonstrat- 
ing proper  methods  to  farmers  of  the  area. 

The  farm  is  a  source  of  foundation  Irish  potato  seed  stock, 
and  surplus  tobacco  plants  are  furnished  to  farmers  in  the  Turk- 
ish Tobacco  Program.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  beef  herd  is  still 
being  developed,  only  cull  livestock  are  sold,  but  the  farmers  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  buy  these.  Ewe  and  ram  lambs  are  sold 
to  farmers  in  this  area.  The  facilities  here  are  used  to  provide 
a  central  point  for  the  distribution  of  western  ewes  and  pure- 
bred rams  by  the  Division  of  Markets.  The  Ashe  County  Guern- 
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sey  sale  is  held  here  each  year  and  has  proven  very  successful. 
The  Assembly  Room  is  used  by  the  woman's  club,  home  demon- 
stration clubs,  and  veterans  instructors  as  a  meeting  place. 

A  Livestock  and  Pasture  Day  is  held  each  year  for  the  bene- 
fit of  farmers  in  the  area.  The  first  one  was  held  in  1949  and 
attracted  an  estimated  crowd  of  1,200  people.  In  1950  the  Live- 
stock and  Pasture  Day  was  successful  with  850  present  despite 
a  heavy  rain.  The  annual  Corn-Tobacco  Days  were  held  with  an 
average  attendance  of  400  for  both  years.  Approximately  1,500 
veterans  enrolled  in  farm  training  have  visited  the  farm  from 
the  different  counties  in  this  area.  The  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  have  used  our  facilities  for  judging  contests  for  their 
students  and  they  have  also  conducted  tours  to  the  farm.  The 
State  Sheep  Shearing  Contest  has  been  held  at  this  farm  for 
the  past  two  years  and  the  state  winner  in  1949  became  the  na- 
tional winner  in  Chicago.  The  nearby  county  agents  have  also 
trained  their  judging  teams  at  the  farm  during  the  summer 
sessions. 

An  Agronomy  Tour  for  the  county  agents  and  Veteran  in- 
structors from  southwestern  Virginia,  and  the  V.  P.  L  Agron- 
omy Specialists,  was  held  here  in  1949.  This  farm  is  the  stop- 
ping place  for  several  county  tours  and  also  the  animal  indus- 
try students'  tour  from  N.  C.  State  College.  The  annual  Ashe 
county  pasture  tour  begins  here  at  this  farm.  Many  individual 
farmers  of  this  area  visit  this  farm  seeking  information  and 
advice. 

This  farm  assists  and  cooperates  with  all  agricultural  meet- 
ings in  this  area,  feeder  calf  sales,  cooperative  lamb  pools,  breed 
associations  pertaining  to  work  at  the  farm,  tobacco  festivals, 
and  the  agricultural  program  of  the  Rotary  Club. 


VETERINARY  DIVISION 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins 

State  Veterinarian 

The  Veterinary  Division  is  confronted 
primarily  with  the  problem  of  disease 
control  in  the  various  species  of  domestic 
animals  and  poultry,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases. Since  the  production  of  livestock 
and  poultry  forms  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  North  Carolina's  farm 
Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins  wealth,  the  control  and  eradication  of  dis- 

ease is  essential  to  continued  expansion 
and  the  economical  production  of  this  source  of  income.  The  vet- 
erinary service  and  protection  must  keep  step  with  this  great 
development  in  numbers  and  values  of  herds  and  flocks.  Fre- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  enforce  regulations  which  are  unfa- 
miliar to  the  livestock  owners  and  which  may  conflict  with  their 
prejudices  or  with  the  interest  of  the  individual.  Personal  quali- 
ties, such  as  tact  and  determination,  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  obtaining  their  cooperation. 

We  recognize  that  the  local  practicing  veterinarian  actually 
forms  our  first  line  of  defense  in  any  battle  for  control  and  erad- 
ication of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The  veterinarians 
throughout  North  Carolina  have,  with  few  exceptions,  cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly  with  the  Department.  Through  this  cooper- 
ation, the  Veterinary  Division  is  greatly  assisted  and  in  a  better 
position  to  furnish  assistance  and  to  invoke  whatever  quaran- 
tine measures  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  many 
diseases. 

Brucellosis 

The  brucellosis  eradication  and  control  program  is  carried  out 
by  the  Veterinary  Division,  cooperating  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  the  accredited  practicing  veterinarians 
of  North  Carolina.  There  was  an  increase  of  23,451  blood 
samples  tested  in  the  laboratory  in  the  fiscal  year  1948-49  over 
the  fiscal  year  1947-48  and  there  was  an  increase  of  44,811  tests 
in  1949-50  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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The  cattle  population  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few 
years  in  both  dairy  and  beef  herds.  Mass  movements  of  breed- 
ing animals  to  livestock  markets  create  additional  hazards  in 
the  control  of  Bang's  disease.  A  high  percentage  of  the  reactors 
found  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  resulted  from 
questionable  and  illegal  importations,  mostly  by  truck.  Our  rec- 
ords show  that  we  have  .7  of  one  percent  infection.  With  our 
low  incidence  of  brucellosis  infection,  it  is  now  time  to  provide 
regulations  for  complete  eradication  of  diseased  animals  from 
our  herds.  Test  and  slaughter  of  reactors  have  given  excellent 
results  in  cleaning  up  herds  infected  with  brucellosis. 

Vaccination  with  Strain  19  of  calves  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eight  months  has  given  good  results  in  some  herds;  but  in 
vaccinated  herds  in  which  reactors  are  retained  and  poor  sani- 
tary measures  adopted,  desirable  results  cannot  be  expected.  The 
eradication  of  a  disease  is  always  a  good  policy.  We  believe  that 
the  vaccination  of  adult  cattle  is  not  a  sound  policy  and  should 
not  be  permitted  except  in  rare  instances,  and  then  the  retain- 
ing of  reactors  should  be  limited  to  two  or  three  years.  The  re- 
action set  up  following  vaccination  in  either  calves  or  adults 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  present  known  methods  from  the 
reaction  produced  by  natural  infection. 


A  corner  of  the  Bangs'  diagnostic  laboratory,  showing  technicians 
preparing  blood  samples  for  tube  agglutination  tests. 
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The  ring  test  is  a  relatively  new  diagnostic  method  for  detect- 
ing brucellosis  in  herds.  This  test  has  been  used  on  more  than 
600  herds  during  this  biennium.  It  is  more  valuable  in  states  or 
areas  with  a  low  percentage  of  infection  than  any  other  place. 
Herds  showing  a  reaction  to  the  ring  test  are  blood  tested  to 
locate  the  individual  animals  that  are  infected. 

SUMMARY  OF  BANG'S  TESTING 

Herds  Tested  Cows  Tested  No.  Reactors  Percentage 

July,  1948-July  1,  1949      15,579       174,465       1,416       .8ofl% 
July,  1949-July  1,  1950      22,258       219,276       1,488       .7ofl% 

Total  Indemnity  Paid 

July,  1948-July  1,  1949 $13,182.05  Federal 

13,182.05  State 


$26,364.10 


July,  1949-July  1,  1950 $11,147.68  Federal 

11,147.68  State 


$22,295.36 


Summary  Calfhood  Vaccination 

No.  Calves  Vaccinated  No.  Herds 

July,  1948-July,  1949   1,093  93 

July,  1949-July,  1950   1,537  122 

Bovine  Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  control  work  is  carried  on  in  North  Carolina 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Veterinary  Division  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  with  practitioners  participating  in 
the  program.  Our  testing  is  largely  confined  to  herds  in  coun- 
ties in  which  the  three  year  accreditation  period  has  expired ;  in 
State  owned  herds;  in  herds  in  charitable  institutions;  in  herds 
to  which  imported  cattle  have  been  added;  and  in  herds  sus- 
pected of  being  infected.  The  practitioners  test  many  of  the 
herds  not  coming  under  the  above  classification. 

During  the  1948-1950  biennium,  the  following  T.B.  testing 
was  done: 
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Herds  Tested  Cows  Tested     No.  Reactors 

July,  1948-July  1,  1949  4,507  60,236  7 

July,  1949-July  1,  1950  6,068  86,273  20 

Total  Indemnity  Paid 

July,  1948-July,  1949   $137.50  Federal 

137.50  State 


$275.00 


July,  1949-July,  1950 $275.00  Federal 

275.00  State 


$550.00 


Mastitis 

The  control  of  mastitis  appears  to  depend  largely  upon  proper 
management  and  sanitary  practices.  A  thorough  study  of  mas- 
titis indicates  that  it  cannot  be  controlled  by  such  methods  as 
are  used  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis.  This  dis- 
ease affects  mostly  dairy  cattle  throughout  the  state  and  causes 
serious  economic  losses.  A  high  percentage  of  this  infection  is 
due  to  injury.  Many  medicinal  preparations,  as  well  as  anti- 
biotics, have  been  used  with  varying  results.  However,  constant 
veterinary  service  and  extremely  good  management  are  neces- 
sary for  the  control  of  this  disease.  Mastitis  clinics,  an  educa- 
tional program,  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  next  biennium  with 
the  limited  funds  that  are  provided.  It  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol program  to  be  inaugurated  to  assist  in  curbing  this  in- 
fection. 

Anaplasmosis 

Anaplasmosis  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  State.  Most 
of  the  cases  have  been  in  the  Coastal  Plains  area,  although  some 
cases  have  occurred  in  some  other  sections.  The  death  rate  is 
usually  not  very  high  but  recovered  animals  become  carriers. 
No  satisfactory  preventive  has  been  found. 

Hyperkeratosis  (X  Disease) 

Hyperkeratosis,  or  X  disease,  has  appeared  in  a  few  herds  in 
North  Carolina.    The  cause,  as  indicated  by  the  name  "X  dis- 
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ease"  is  unknown.  Although  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is 
caused  by  an  infectious  agent,  the  possibility  has  not  been  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Anthrax 

No  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  occurred  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report.  Outbreaks  have  occurred  on  a  few  farms 
in  previous  years.  Animals  on  farms  where  this  infection  has 
previously  occurred  should  be  vaccinated  because  anthrax  spores 
remain  alive  in  the  soil  for  a  period  of  years. 

Johne's  Disease 

Herds  Tested  Cows  Tested  Reactors 

1948-1949 4  486  2 

1949-1950 3  271  0 

Screwworms 

Screwworn  infestation  during  the  summer  of  1949  in  many 
sections  of  North  Carolina,  brought  the  most  severe  livestock 
losses  ever  experienced.  The  mild  winter  of  1948-49  permitted 
the  flies  to  survive  far  north  of  their  usual  habitat.  Importation 
of  animals  from  screwworm  infested  areas  was  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  spread  of  this  pest.  Livestock  producers,  not 
being  familiar  with  the  identity  and  control  of  screwworms  in 
the  early  days  of  infestation,  suffered  severe  losses.  These  losses 
were  materially  reduced  when  producers  were  informed  by  local 
veterinarians  and  through  bulletins  and  newspaper  articles,  of 
proper  control  measures.  The  winter  of  1949-50  was  also  very 
mild  and  screwworm  infestation  may  be  just  as  bad  as  it  was 
during  the  summer  of  1949.  The  livestock  producers  have  been 
forewarned  to  make  frequent  inspections  and  to  use  proper  con- 
trol measures  to  reduce  the  losses  from  screwworms. 

Diseases  of  Horses  and  Mules 

Economic  losses  from  diseases  affecting  horses  and  mules  are 
on  the  decline,  as  movements  of  these  animals  have  decreased. 
The  movement  and  congregation  of  susceptible  animals  in  stock- 
yards and  sales  barns  continue  to  cause  some  spread  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  influenza,  shipping  fever, 
strangles,  etc.    However,  no  serious  outbreak  has  been  reported. 
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Equine  encephalomyelitis,  which  affects  horses  and  mules  and 
is  also  transmissible  to  man,  has  not  been  very  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  biennium  covered  by  this  report  but  some  cases  have 
been  reported.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus  and  is  usually 
transmitted  by  biting-  insects.  A  satisfactory  vaccine  is  being 
used  for  the  prevention  of  this  disease.  Equine  encephalomy- 
elitis is  more  prevalent  in  coastal  counties  of  North  Carolina 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 

We  have  had  no  cases  of  glanders  in  horses  and  mules  in  a 
number  of  years. 

Hog  Cholera  and  Other  Swine  Diseases 

Hog  cholera  remains  by  far  the  most  important  disease  of 
swine,  although  other  swine  diseases  have  received  much  pub- 
licity and  attention.  In  every  sick  herd,  hog  cholera  should  be 
eliminated  as  a  possible  cause  before  other  treatment  is  inaug- 
urated.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  this. 

The  many  rather  well  spaced  cholera-immune  or  partly  im- 
mune swine  herds  have  served  as  barriers  to  preventing  severe 
outbreaks  of  this  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numerous  foci 
of  infection  created  by  the  use  of  serum  and  virus  in  simulta- 
neous vaccination  cannot  be  ignored  as  a  possible  source  of  the 
spread  of  hog  cholera.  The  many  instances  of  vaccination  trouble 
which  follow  the  simultaneous  treatment  certainly  stimulate 
some  thinking  that  should  be  crystallized  into  action  by  the  vet- 
erinary profession. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  but  the 
accusing  finger  is  pointed  towards  the  use  of  virus,  especially 
in  hogs  which  are  in  poor  condition  and  in  herds  in  which  there 
is  other  infection,  or  those  heavily  infested  with  internal  and 
external  parasites.  Anti-hog-cholera  serum  should  be  used  in 
many  herds  that  are  now  treated  with  both  serum  and  virus. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  near  future  that  hogs  can  be  immunized 
with  a  biologic  that  will  not  cause  the  spread  of  hog  cholera. 

Quite  a  number  of  herds  have  been  infected  with  intestinal 
disorders  caused  by  Salmonella  organisms;  also  erysipelas, 
swine  plague  and  some  other  diseases.  There  are  serious  nutri- 
tional and  parasitic  problems  that  must  be  solved  if  the  swine 
industry  is  to  grow  and  flourish  in  this  State. 

Brucellosis  in  swine  is  a  serious  disease  and  is  particularly 
important  as  this  strain  is  highly  pathogenic  for  man  and  causes 
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serious  economic  losses  in  swine  production.  This  infection  in 
our  swine  is  probably  on  the  increase,  due  to  importations  of 
infected  animals  from  those  areas  which  have  a  much  higher 
infection  than  we  have  in  this  State.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
exert  more  effort  in  the  control  of  this  disease,  with  particular 
reference  to  purebred  herds.  The  purebred  producers  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  accepting  only  animals  from  brucellosis-free 
herds. 

In  the  control  of  brucellosis  in  swine,  it  is  necessary  to  test 
the  entire  herd,  because  swine  infected  with  brucella  suis  do  not 
produce  agglutinins  in  uniform  amounts  and  the  testing  of  a  few 
individuals  in  the  herd  is  no  assurance  that  the  disease  is  not 
present.   We  have  adopted  two  plans  for  brucellosis  control : 

Plan  No.  1  is  to  dispose  of  the  entire  herd,  clean  and  disinfect 
the  hog  barns  and  premises,  and  replace  the  herd  with  swine 
from  herds  free  from  infection — placing  the  new  herd  on  clean 
ground,  if  possible.  This  method  is  preferable  in  small  herds  or 
in  commercial  herds,  provided  safe  replacements  are  procurable. 

Plan  No.  2  is  to  separate  weanlings  negative  to  the  blood  test 
from  an  infected  herd  and  maintain  them  on  clean  ground,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  infected  herd  when  marketable.  This  is  the 
preferred  method  in  valuable  purebred  herds  where  breeding 
for  improved  blood  lines  is  practiced — especially  in  large  herds. 
Under  this  plan  the  pigs  are  weaned  at  eight  weeks  of  age, 
blood  tested,  and  negative  animals  placed  in  clean  surroundings, 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  infected  herd.  The  new  negative 
group  is  tested  several  times  up  to  breeding  age  and  all  pigs 
showing  reaction  to  the  test  are  removed  immediately. 

Rabies 

This  Division  operates  under  the  rabies  law,  as  amended.  The 
requirements  of  this  law  are  being  carried  out  by  the  local 
county  governments  and  health  officers. 

Breeding  Improvement  and  Pullorum  Disease 
Eradication  Work 

Although  there  has  been  no  significant  increase  in  either  the 
production  capacity  or  in  the  number  of  hatcheries  in  operation 
in  the  state  during  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  birds  tested  to  supply  hatch- 
ing eggs  to  these  hatcheries.   One  of  main  reasons  for  this  big 
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increase  was  the  fact  that  many  hatcheries  and  several  hatching 
egg  dealers  are  exporting  hatching  eggs  into  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Arkansas. 
Even  with  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  testing,  the  inci- 
dence of  pullorum  disease  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
testing  work  was  done  by  16  State  inspectors  and  102  authorized 
testing  agents.  The  stained  antigen  rapid  whole  blood  method 
of  testing  was  used  for  chicken  testing,  and  all  turkeys  were 
tested  by  the  tube  method. 


Summary  Chickens 

48-49  49-50 

No.  of  hatcheries  in 

National  Plan 215 

No.  of  hatcheries 

not  in  Plan   5  5 


Capacity 
48-49  49-50 

212       12,246,000       11,724,010 

210,364  210,364 


No.  of  turkey  hatcheries       8 


Turkeys 
48-49         49-50 
9 


Capacity 
48-49  49-50 

199,000  212,000 


Pullorum  Testing 


Chickens 


Turkeys 


48-49 

2,077 
806,701 


Number  of  flocks  tested .  . 
Number  of  birds  tested .  . 
Number  of  reactors  among 

these   birds    1,377 

Per  cent  positive  (based  on 

number  of  birds  tested)  0.14 

Number  of  samples  tested 

(retests  included)    ...1,087,552 
Number  of  flocks  100% 

tested  and  with  no  re- 
actors,  (including  both 

Pullorum  Passed  and 

Pullorum  Clean  flocks)         1,934 
Number  of  Pullorum 

Clean  flocks 1,891 

Number  of  Pullorum 

Clean  birds   407,451 


49-50 

3,422 

1,487,451 

1,976 

0.13 


48-49 

27 

13,367 

279 

2.08 


3,193 


2,441 


23 


49-50 

28 
26,249 

102 

0.39 


1,936,829     28,618     51,230 


25 


1,124,451  899       2,007 
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Newcastle  Disease 

V  Several  outbreaks  of  Newcastle  disease  have  occurred  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  last  two  years.  The  most  serious  one  ap- 
peared county-wide  in  Wilkes  County.  Several  meetings  were 
held  in  the  county  to  discuss  the  control  of  this  disease.  Both 
killed  and  live  virus  vaccines  were  used  in  checking  the  out- 
break. Killed  vaccine  is  recommended  in  instances  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable,  as  this  product  does  not  spread  the 
disease. 

Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory 

A  poultry  diagnostic  laboratory  was  equipped  and  started 
operating  in  June,  1948.  Appropriations  for  an  additional  diag- 
nostic laboratory  were  provided  and  this  laboratory  will  be  iri 
operation  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  within  the  next  six 
months.  The  laboratory  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  diagnosis  and 
control  of  infectious  diseases.  Specimens  submitted  to  the  lab- 
oratory will  increase  as  the  livestock  and  poultry  growers  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  its  service. 

A  new  diagnostic  and  research  laboratory  is  urgently  needed 
to  improve  our  program  of  control  and  eradication  of  infectious 
diseases  of  livestock. 

Public  Livestock  Auction  Markets 

There  are  48  livestock  auction  markets  scattered  in  every  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina.  We  have  continued  to  inspect  and  super- 
vise these  markets  in  accordance  with  the  law,  although  it  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  inspect  many  of  the  markets  as  fre- 
quently as  we  deem  necessary  because  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
personnel  available.  The  livestock  auction  markets  are  a  huge 
disease-control  problem  and  more  adequate  inspection  is  neces- 
X  sary.  The  high  prices  paid  and  the  demand  for  cattle  has  en- 
couraged dealers  to  truck  in  cattle  from  out  of  state  without 
health  certificates  in  violation  of  the  livestock  sanitary  regula- 
tions. The  health  status  of  these  animals  is  unknown  and  ques- 
tionable; therefore,  it  is  dangerous  to  add  them  to  North  Caro- 
lina herds.  Some  violators  have  been  convicted,  which  has  a 
moral  influence  on  controlling  this  practice. 
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Miscellaneous 

We  have  continued  as  far  as  possible  to  look  after  the  health, 
testing,  and  vaccination  of  livestock  on  the  State  ovv^ned  farms. 
A  large  part  of  this  work  consists  of  vaccinating  hogs,  the  most 
of  which  are  fed  garbage  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  hog 
cholera  unless  properly  vaccinated. 

Requests  for  the  investigation  of  disease  outbreaks  in  this 
State  are  on  the  increase.  About  20  new  veterinarians  located  in 
the  State  in  June,  1950,  and  this  will  greatly  assist  us  with  the 
veterinary  service. 

No  cattle  fever  tick  or  scabies  have  been  encountered  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

Personnel  Changes  and  Additions 

Dr.  L.  J.  Faulhaber,  State  Veterinarian,  retired  from  service 
on  July  8,  1949,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins,  of  Rock- 
ingham, North  Carolina. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Jeter  was  employed  March  16,  1949. 

Dr.  Glenn  P.  Deal,  formerly  with  this  Department,  resigned 
June  15,  1950. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Zweigart  was  employed  June  17,  1950. 


A.  B.  Fairley 


WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

A.  B.  Fairley 

Superintend efit  of  Warehouses 

During  the  1948-1950  biennium  the 
State  Warehouse  System  licensed  for  stor- 
age of  cotton  90  warehouses  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  560,000  bales.  While  the  1949- 
1950  crop  was  small,  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  was  handled  by  the  licensed 
warehouses  and  with  the  Loan  Cotton  car- 
ried over  from  the  1948-1949  season,  the 
majority  of  the  warehouses  were  filled  to 
near  capacity. 
In  addition  to  the  cotton  warehouses  the  State  Warehouse 
System  licensed  six  warehouses  for  storage  of  peanuts  and  three 
for  storage  of  lespedeza  seed.  Approximately  2,000,000  pounds 
of  lespedeza  were  stored,  being  handled  under  the  Government 
Loan. 

The  demand  for  licensed  storage  for  seed  and  grain  increases 
each  year  and  a  steady  growth  of  this  kind  of  storage  is  an- 
ticipated. 

The  warehouse  at  Norlina  was  sold  for  $2,000.00. 
Also  during  the  biennium  loans  were  made  on  warehouse 
properties  at  the  Union  County  Warehouse,  Monroe,  the  Claude 
Gore  Sons,  Inc.  warehouse  property,  Rockingham,  and  the  Pat- 
terson Bonded  Warehouse,  Fayetteville.  In  addition  applica- 
tions for  loans  have  been  approved  on  the  warehouse  in  Concord, 
a  warehouse  in  Roanoke  Rapids  and  another  in  Seaboard. 


Financial  Statement  of  the  Warehouse  System 

Cash  on  Hand  Cash  on  Hand  Loans  Invested  in  Gov- 

Principal  Fund     Supervision  Fund  First  Mtges.  ernment  Bonds 


$42,306.07 


June  30,  1948 
$63,221.74     $139,650.00     $550,000.00 


June  30,  1950 
$49,326.07     $43,209.69     $134,630.00     $550,000.00 
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The  Warehouse  Division  maintains  a  cotton  classing  service,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  picture  above  cotton 
is  being  classed  for  grade  and  staple  at  the  Cotton  Classing  Building  in 
Raleigh. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
DIVISION 

C.  D.  Baucom 

Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures 

The  Uniform  Weights  and  Measures 
Law  of  North  Carolina  was  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1927.  It  has  been 
amended  many  times  since  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  with  changes  in  methods  of 
merchandising,  so  as  to  amply  protect 
C.  D.  Baucom  '^^^^  ^^^  buyer  and  the  seller.    Authority 

is  given  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  law.  To 
date  25  regulations  have  been  written,  six  of  which  have  been 
repealed.  The  latest  regulation  deals  with  the  sale  and  safety  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas,  a  function  which  was  transferred  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  from  the  Insurance  Department. 

The  duties  of  this  Division  consist  of  the  inspection  for  ac- 
curacy of  large-capacity  platform  scales  such  as  are  used  by 
coal  dealers,  fertilizer  factories,  cotton  gins,  junk  dealers,  gran- 
ite quarries,  road  building  contractors,  motor  truck  lines,  tan- 
neries and  the  like;  all  scales  and  weighing  devices  used  in 
grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  pre-packaging  centers  and  food 
processing  establishments;  testing  for  accuracy  the  scales  used 
in  tobacco  warehouses;  rechecking  weights  of  piles  of  tobacco 
offered  for  sale  in  tobacco  warehouses;  the  licensing  of  public 
weighmasters ;  the  registering  of  scale  mechanics ;  the  testing  of 
concrete  blocks  for  compression  strength;  and  the  inspection  of 
curing  units  in  tobacco  barns  for  safety. 

We  referee  and  test  electric  meter  and  water  meter  disputes, 
test  for  accuracy  the  receiving  scales  at  dairy  plants.  We  test 
scales  at  all  livestock  auction  markets,  check  for  accuracy  ice 
and  coal  deliveries  and  pre-packaged  goods,  check  for  accuracy 
scales  used  in  the  sale  of  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
and  other  fresh  vegetables.  We  check  for  accuracy  weight  and/or 
yardage  of  binder  twine  and  thread,  and  test  and  inspect  for 
type  approval  all  weighing  and/or  measuring  devices  before 
they  may  be  sold  in  this  State,  thus  assuring  the  purchaser  that 
the  device  he  buys  can  be  depended  upon  when  used  under  nor- 
mal operating  conditions.  During  the  last  biennium  our  inspec- 
tors visited  17,230  places  of  business,  checked  37,419  scales,  21,- 
911  weights,  152,921  packages  and  1,183  deliveries. 
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Check-weighing  packages  put  up  in  advance  of  sale.    During  the  past 
biennium  152,921  such  packages  were  re-weighed. 


Testing  one  of  the  60,000  scales  used  in  grocery  stores  in  this  State. 
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Testing  one  of  the  800  scales  used  on  tobacco  warehouse  floors. 


Check  weighing  a  pile  of  tobacco  previously  weighed  by  the  warehouse. 
Last  year  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  tobacco  were  reweighed. 
Fai'mers  look  for  the  seal  of  approval  on  the  scale. 
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Checking  for  fire  hazard  in  a  tobacco  barn.  This  inspector  is  checking 
temperature  of  exposed  pipes,  which,  if  heated  above  500  degrees,  are  dan- 
gerous. There  are  268,000  tobacco  barns  in  the  State,  and  since  this  service 
was  begun  the  number  of  tobacco  barns  burned  each  year  has  been  reduced  * 
approximately  75  percent,  while  the  insurance  rate  has  been  reduced  50 
percent. 


This  inspector  is  checking  for  accuracy  a  pharmaceutical  scale  typical 
of  those  used  in  the  800  drug  stores  of  this  State. 
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Checking  a  large  capacity  scale.  The  machine  in  the  foreground  is  a 
powered  pick-up  device  used  in  moving  the  three  1,000-pound  test  weights 
to  different  positions.  More  than  3,600  such  large  capacity  scales  are  used 
in  this  State. 


To  ensure  that  concrete  blocks  are  strong  enough  to  carry  weights  in- 
tended, the  General  Assembly  of  1947  placed  the  responsibility  of  sampling 
for  commercial  laboratory  testing  in  the  Weights  and  Measures  Division. 
Sample  test  blocks  are  taken  from  the  manufacturers'  stock  piles  and  also 
from  piles  delivered  to  building  sites.  The  average  strength  of  concrete 
and  cinder  blocks  has  doubled  since  this  law  became  effective. 


GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION  DIVISION 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1949,  the  Gasoline  and  Oil 
Inspection  Division  was  transferred  from  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective  immediately 
upon  ratification.  However,  because  of  budgetary  complications 
this  was  not  actually  done  until  July  1,  1949.  Immediately  after 
transfer,  a  survey  was  made  of  activities  being  conducted,  re- 
sults obtained,  and  accomplishments  anticipated  by  such  law, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Gasoline  and  Oil  In- 
spection Board,  the  revision  of  rules  and  regulations,  the  estab- 
lishment of  higher  standards  for  gasoline  quality,  and  a  revised 
method  of  operation. 

On  July  1,  1950,  by  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  super- 
vision of  the  auditors  was  transferred  back  to  the  Revenue  De- 
partment. 

One  of  the  revisions  in  the  rules  and  regulations  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  pump  mechanics,  and  the  vesting  in 
them  under  specified  circumstances  the  authority  to  release 
pumps  or  measuring  devices  condemned  by  State  inspectors  as 
soon  as  said  pumps  or  devices  had  been  repaired  and  tested  by 
a  registered  mechanic.  To  date,  268  pump  mechanics  have  been 
registered.  These  mechanics  will  keep  in  operation  approxi- 
mately 36,000  gasoline  pumps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  meters  at 
terminals  and  on  delivery  trucks,  or  of  kerosene  or  oil  pumps. 

The  revised  method  of  operation  has  definitely  increased  the 
number  of  pumps  inspected  as  indicated  by  the  last  quarterly 
report.  During  the  last  quarter,  we  inspected  17,009  gasoline 
pumps,  7,757  kerosene  pumps,  1,141  gasoline  meters,  1,255  liquid 
measures,  1,953  oil  bottles.  We  calibrated  and  sealed  210  tank 
trucks  and  collected  and  analyzed  6,118  samples  of  gasoline  and 
2,032  samples  of  kerosene.  When  analyzing  gasoline,  the  follow- 
ing facts  must  be  determined :  the  octane  number,  the  sulphur 
and  gum  content,  and  the  distillation  range;  for  kerosene,  the 
flash  point  and  the  percent  of  residue.  The  main  purpose  for 
analyzing  kerosene  is  to  determine  its  safety,  especially  as  re- 
gards explosions  when  used  in  lamps  or  in  space  heaters. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  samples  more  quickly,  twelve  portable 
laboratories  are  employed  which  take  the  sample  and  analyze 
same  immediately  upon  the  premises,  and  the  further  sale  of  any 
product  which  does  not  meet  the  standard  specifications  or  which 
might  be  dangerous  is  stopped. 
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Inspecting-  for  accuracy  one  of  the  36,000  pumps  used  for  dispensing 
gasoline  in  this  State. 


An  inspector  taking  a  sample  of  gasoline,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  lab- 
oratory for  complete  analysis.  Every  brand  of  gasoline  is  sampled  and 
analyzed  once  each  week. 
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Testing  gasoline  for  octane  number  at  the  main  laboratory.  These  are 
precision  machines,  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  require  skilled  chemists  as  operators. 


Gum  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  substances  found  in  gasoline.  Here 
the  chemist  is  testing  for  gum  content  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
sample  comes  within  the  minimum  limits  allowed. 
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Interior  of  one  of  the  12  portable  laboratories.  These  laboratories  are 
used  to  run  distillation  tests  on  gasoline  and  kerosene,  and  flash-point  tests 
on  kerosene. 


Checking-  a  large  capacity  meter  at  a  bulk  plant.  In  this  State  it  is  law- 
ful to  use  and  bill  according  to  these  print-ticket  meters  under  certain 
conditions. 


Report  for  1948-50 — Gasoline  &  Oil 
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A  large  number  of  local  delivery  fuel  oil  trucks  are  equipped  with  me- 
ters. This  picture  shows  a  "surprise  check"  on  a  delivery  being  made 
through  such  a  meter. 


